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Legislative Aid to Acriculture. 

As our Legislature is soon to meet in called 
nession to attend to special business connected 
with our State railroad, it seems not inappro- 
priate to call their attention te matters con- 
nected with our agricultural interests, and the 
demands those interests have upon the law- 
makers of the State. It has been for some time 
past the intention of some of the leading agri- 
culturists of the State to present this subject 
directly to the Legislature at its regular ses- 
sion next winter, and endeayor to obtain the 
passage of such acts as may be thought neces- 
sary to accomplish the objects desired. We 
do not therefore, present the suljject at this 
time, expecting any definite action at the cal- 
led extra session, but to call the attention of 
the members to it that they may think it over, 
confer with their constituents, and be prepar- 
ed to act when the matter shall come directly 
before them at the regular session. 

It cannot be denied by any intelligent obsery- 
er, that in agricultural matters, the people of 
Missouri are far behind those of other States; 
that we labor under greater disadvantages and 
receive less aid from the governmeut than most 
of our neighbors; that mary of the valuable 
resources of the State remain undeveloped; and 
that we are constantly sending abroad the pro- 
ceeds of our crops for articles which might as 
well, or better be produced at home. In the 
words of the farmers of Boone County, ‘we are 
paying, in this land of migh.y forests, three 
prices for lumber. We go Kast for our agri- 
cultural and mechanical implements of every 
grade. With iron mountains and inexhausti- 
ile coul beds, we import every article of iron 
trom the anvil to the tenpenny nail. Our min- 
eral veins contain nearly every paint from the 
costly smalt blue to the yellow ochre, and yet 
all we use with a single exception comes from 
a foreign market.’ Nor does the evil stop here, 
If we compare our stock with that of farmers 
of other States, we shall find that it is very in- 
ferior. With the exception of mules, which 
from the peculiar circumstances attending their 
rearing, and the neat cattleand sheeep upon 
aw few farms, we have but very fev good ani- 
mals in the State, nor can we hope it will be 
otherwise until a united effort for improvement 
is wade as extensive and thorough in its action 


as the existence of the evil. Our modes of 


cultivation, too, are far behind the times. We 
have repeatedly been told that the average pro- 
duction of wheat throughout the State—on soii 
not surpassed by any in the world—does no: 
exceed eleven bushels to the acre, « result fav 
below the average of the ‘worn out? lands of 
many of the Eastern States. Our corn ero} 
rarely exceeds thirty to forty bushels to the acre 
~not half the capacity of the soil wnder prop- 
er cultivation; and many crops which might 1x 
profitable raised in our soil and climate are un- 
known amongst us. We use inferior grains 
for seed because we have no other, we breed 
inferior anjmals beeause there are ne good 
ones to be had, and we jeg ulong in the good 
old way unconscious of the ‘better way? pursu- 
ed by our neighbors. 

In regard to agricultaral education or th 
teachin of the sciences which relate to aezr- 
culture and its collaterals, the thing is nevey 
thought of. What use has a farmer fora know- 
ledge of chemistry, or botany, or natural his- 
tory, of geolovy, ef entorsology? What eood 
will it do him to understand the structure of 
his own body, or the bedy of the beast whielh 
toils for him or supplies him food or clothing? 
These things have been regarded as only ap- 
propriate to the professional classes, while t 
know how to ‘read and write the English lan- 
guage, and cypher as far as the rule of three,’ 
has been considered knowledge euvugh for th 
farmer. 

And how shall we remedy these defects: 
and what is expected of the Legislature in 
the premises? Do we expect the Legisla- 
ture to import anew race of breeding animals, 
or enact laws requiring better culture, or edu- 
cate our sons and daugkter? By no means. 
What is needed is, such enactments as will 
encourage and enable the friends of reform 
and improvement to actin concert, as will 
encourage them to unite in county and dis- 
trict societies, and thus infuse their spirit in- 
to others until the right spirit shall be roused 
all over the State. In most of the other States 
vf the Union a specific appropriation is made 
by the Legislature for the encouragement of 
County Agricultural Societies, and to meet the 
expenses of a State Pair. In some, as in Ohio 


and Indiana, a State Board of Agriculture is 
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created, having charge of this fund and its ap- 
propriation, and performing special duties, 
such a helding annually a State Fair, holding 
correspondence with county societies, eneour- 
aging geological surveys, and the establish- 
ment of agricultural schools, introducing new 
seeds and spreading abroad useful and interes- 
ting information, collecting statistics of crops, 
manufactures, exports and imports, instituting 
‘ectures upon subjects connected with the in- 
dustrial pursuits, and in fire making the inter- 
osts of the producing classes their peculiar aim. 
fn other States, as in New York, tkis same 
work is in the hands of the State Agricultural 
Society, whese annual Fairs are among the 
most useful and numerously attended gacher- 
ings in the land. In every county where an 
efficient eounty society is organized, whieh 
raises for purposes of premiums and expenses 
of a County Fair, a specific sum of money, up- 
on due representation of these facts to the pro- 
per authority, the socicty is entitled te draw 
from the public treasury a sum eqnal to the 
amount thus raised, and by these encourage- 
inents societies are maintained in many coun- 
ties which otherwise would have no existence. 
It is hardly neccessary to go into any argu- 
ment to show that money thus appropriated 
svould result in great good to the State. From 
the nature of things, ne great or permanent 
improvement can take place in the condition 
of things exeept by the urited and combined 
efforts of large numbers of the friends of im- 
provement. It will do no good at all towards 


mproving our breeds of domestic animals, | 


fora few men here and there to import valua- 


ble breeders, because in a very few years the, 


stock will all become degeuerated by mixing 
with our inferior natives, but if through the 


inflnence of County and State Fairs, a constant | 


stimulus to improve is created among all, it 
will be seen that all our domestic animals will 
be constantly and rapidly imnroved. So the 
fact that here and there a few individuals have 
by superior cultivation produced crops much 
larger than the average, will have but little in- 
fluence to induce the great mass of farmers to 
adopt better modes of culture, but by bring- 
ing them in their own neighborhood, and by 
the offer of a premium for the best crop, you 





excite a desire to excel, which will rapidly dif- 


fuse itself thorough the whole mass, and asa 
result a much larger average crop will be ob- 
tained, and of course on increase made to the 
aggregate wealth of the community. 

| Suppose that the State of Missouri should ap- 
propriate ten thousand dollars a year, for five 
years te the promotion of agriculture, and as 
the result of this appropriation the value of 
the cattle and horses of the State should be 
increased 25 cts. per head, and the average 
product of the corn and wheat fields should be 
increased one bushel per acre will any one pre- 
sume to say that the money thus expended 
would net be wisely appropriated? Yet such 
results and far greater, have followed much 
smaller appropriations than these. Take also 
the subjeet of fruit. Can any one estimate the 
impertance to the people of Missouri of an 
improvement in the quantity and quality of 
its fruits? Every consideration ef health, mor- 
als and profit demands that we should raise 
more fruit and and that of better quality; and 
yet until by meeting together and comparing 
good fruit with poor, and learning how to get 
good fruit, the farmers will make but little pro- 
vress in producing good fruit. Few of our 
farmers are aware that it is just as ensy to raise 
w good fruit tree as a poor one, nor do they 
know how or where to gct good fruit trees. If 
they send to nurseries abroad they get treess 
with very high sounding names of course, but 
four tiracs out of five unsuited to their soil oF 
climate, or both. [very county should encour- 
age not only the growth within its own borders 
ef good fruit hut also also of good fruit trees 
and athrifty orchard should be at all time’ 
be considered as one of the indespensible re- 

quisites of a good farm. Aid and encourage- 
ment to County Societies to accomplish these 
results will beasked of the Legislature, and we 
cannot think it will be dinied. ‘The hope of 
all the friends of improvement for the accom- 

plishment of any permanent good rests upon 
the organization of State and County Socie- 
ties, for experience in other States has shown 

that it is through the influence of these organ- 

izations, that improvement mast come if at all. 

The cireulation of agricultural books and 

newspapers has done much to awaken public 

attention to the subject, and it isto them we 

are indebted in a great degre: for the state of 
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public sentiment which calls for the movements | which he purchased in Chio and was taking 


vivocated. But something more is neede}. | home to Pettis County. Ve have not seen 
‘The farmers must be brought to act as weil as | liner animal for many aday. We should like 
read. They must have their ainbition stimu- | to have a good many more such adopted citi- 


lated and be brought to act in concert, ormuch j zens in our State. 


' 
| 
| 
if the knowledge which they obt:in from these | 
souress willbe comparatively valueless tothem) O10 AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD. 

tnd every body else. Of what avail is it to Vhe St. Louis Times of the 19th inst., say 
the farmer to know thesuperiority of the Dar- | the friends of this enterprise will be pleased t 
am cow over the Devon, or che contrary, if it) Joarny that the obstacles which the city author- 
snot in his power to get either? Agricuitural | jties placed in the way of the prosecution of 


sovlelies chvourage the introduction of choice | this invaluble work Lave been entirely remoy- 
stock into the community, and thus give every ed, and the work fyom Lilinoistown to Saleim. 
man who desires it an opportunity to obtain’ a distance of seventy-%ve miles, is now under 


sach animals as he wishes, contract, and will with the balance of the work 


Sut there are other matters besides these | }), apecdily completed. Messrs. Seymour 4 


which we have alluded to, demanded of the (Go, are men of wealth and energy, and whose 
t 
rj ° y ’ . > ‘ile ce 10} . . ° ° ‘ < 
Legislature by the people. ‘She g ological past history in similar cuterprises is a sure guar 


resources Of the State have never been devel-/ aytee of what they can and will do inthis. In 
oped with any thing like the attention which) yddition, there i Sanger and Stewart, of Hli- 
their smportance deserves, «nd now when our jojs; Camp and Truesdale from Pennsylvania 
railroads are penctiating portions of our State’ al] cood men and true, well known to the 
hitherto inaccessible, it becomes a matter of public, and whose fame aud fortune are inves- 
vast importance that this subject should re- | tog jn this great undertaking. They have the 
ceive attention. ' confidence of the public—they are men of means 
On the general subject of education we have | who are able to pay all their engagements, and 
not space at this time to enlarge. ‘The farm- | aye determined to push the road thiough with- 
ers expect some uttention from the Leyislature, | jn the time specified by the contract. — Labor- 


P a ¢ . jee av » ? ; P ° ° ° 
and we wope that the subject may Le brought) eg are pouring in daily, and we had it from 


before that Loly in such a shape as to produce ood auihority yesterday, that not less than 
sreat and good results for the rising genora- i five thousand men are now wanted and can 
tion of farmers in our State. i find employment ou this road. This louks like 


work, wad it is a sign that all the friends of 


Car We had the pleasure the other day of St. Louis will rejoice in. 
shaking hands with our esteemed friend, Ca- | P 
L&B Epmuxpson, Esq., of Pettis County, who | 
with his wife and family was on his way home 
from a yisit to the Water Cure [stablishmen; 
ut Cecil County, Md. Mr. kdmundsou has suf- 


fered for a long time with bronehitis,so that his 


Curn ror Liyproruonia.—tThe following re- 
ceipe, used by a krench physician, is said to be 
preventive of hydrophobia: : 


‘Take two table-spoontuls of fresh chloride 

7 ; of jiine, in powder, mix 1b With half a pint of 
voice was cutirely destroyed tosuch an extent we: eY, atid With this Wash keep tue wound con- 
that for months he could only speak ina whis- stanUy bathed and fequenuy renewed. ‘Lhe 
per. Ile appears, however, much benefitted by | CHierbie Bus possesses cue power Or decompo- 
sing the iemendous poison, and renders juald 
‘ up barwiless that venom ugiilist Whose resist- 
We hope such joss utiacks the ariillery OL scicnce has been 
may be the result, and if so a large circle of so lung directed iu vain. [tis unnecessay to 
devoted friends, as well asthe community at sada that this wash should be applicd as soon 
: j as possible after the inuiction of tac bite. rom 

131V to 1335, the number or persons admitted 
into Breslau hospital was 184, of whom only 
Mr. Edmundson had with hima splendid|/two died. From 178% to 1824, mto the hos- 
sour year old Durham bull—tkorough bred — pial at Zurich, 233 persons bitten by different 


the water treatment, and indulges strong hopes 
of entire restoration to health, 


large will have oecasion to biess the water 
cure, 
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wnimals were admitted, (182 by dogs) of whom 


anly four have died. 





To ConresronnENts.-—We have received sey- 
eral communications toe late for this issue, 
which will apper in the October number. 


Boong Couxty.—We publish in this month’s 
Farmer the list of premiums offered by this 
Society. It will be seen that their Fair is ap- 
pointed for the 14th and 15th days of October. 
We hepe te be present ourself, and we duubt 
not there will be a great turn out of the farm- 
ers of Old Boone and the adjacent country. 
We like the arrangement of their premium 
lest and the spirit manifested by this Society, 


and hope that the farmers and Mechanics of | 


other counties will eopy their example, 


‘Lun Crorps.—We have copied several arti- 
cles from exchanges speaking of the cendition 
of the crop in various sections. Many ef taem 
complain of drought, and we believe the coun- 
try generally is suffering from want of rain. 
In our Own immediate vicinity however, this 
is not the ease; wsuccession of plentiful show- 

rs have kept the ground in good condition, 
und as a consequence the corn and other erops 


ire not saferiug. The corn crop, notwith- 


standing does not proimse very well. Much 


of it has plenty of growth of stalk, but no ears, 


Fruit, except peaches is rather plenty. 


We have received a letter from an honora- 
ble U.S. Senator, requesting us if we consid- 
ered him a subseriber to the Valley Farmer to 
discontinue it and send on his account. We 
take this occasion to say to him and to all 
members of Congress to whom we send our pa- 
per during their stay at Washington that we 
send it to them to interest thein im the great 


subjects upon which it treats, and also to ol- 


tain from them such public documents as are 
| 
of interest to us as editor of the Farmer. To | 


some gentleman to whom we haye thus sent , 


our paper, we return our sincere thanks for 
their attentions to this office. 
sles 

Apvance IN THE Beer anp Pork Marker. 
—The New York Express says there has been 
w gradual aduance in the prices of Pork and 
Becef in their market for some weeks past; and 
the figures, as now quoted in the daily com- 
mercial report are higher than they have been 


| 


just now, is said to be very light, but the ad- 
vance is not attributable to this fact so much 
asto an inadequate supply from the West. 
Since last spring, mess beef has gone up from 
S11 to $18 55, and mess pork from $14to $20. 
The export to Europe is not much greater at 
present than is ordinarily the case. 


Porkx.—The Vincennes (Ind.) Gazette, says: 
‘We are assured that the pork crop next fall 
will be very heavy throughout the Wabash val- 
ley. [tis now pretty certain that the corn 
will yield an immense harvest, and farmers 
stimulated by the good prices of last year, 
seem disposed to produce us mach pork as pos- 





isible. Consequentiy, there will be a very heavy 
|and a very excellent pork crop. We hope our 
farming friends may not be disappointed in 
| their expectations of receiving a 200d prices 
| Tun Peacu Cror,—The Mt. llolly Mirror 
learns that there will be a very light crop of 
peaches in New Jersey this year; and in som 
| parts of Delaware the cup, itis alleged, will 
, be only about one half the usual quantity. ‘The 
Wilmington Republican, however, says that in 
that section of the State there will bea fall 
crop. Some 60,000 baskets were sent from 
Delaware City last season, and it is though 
jas many mure will be sent the present season 


‘from all appearavces. From 50) cents to § 
is expected to be realized per basket, and the 
Reybolds, it is reported, are unwilling to en 
gage in advance, even atl a barkoo. ‘The 
early fruit will be in market in a shore time. 
Tur Tosacco Crorp.-—It is now a fixed fac: 
that the eoming crop of tobacco, even with the 
lmost favorable weather from this out, will be 
largely deficient. In some sections the fall 


ing off is estimated at fifty per cent on last 
yeu’s crop. Large quantities have changed 
hands in the last few davs in New York, intiu 

enced hy the gloomy prospects of the coming 
The purchasers, we learn, were nearh 
‘all western buyers, who intend to licld it thers 

Those who purchased in the exrly part of thy 
season are now reaping w rich harvest. ‘Ths 
sales in this market from the first of November 
to the Ldth inst., inclusive, are 19,070.—Lou 


Journal, 


crops. 


How To Pack Firkin Burrern.—Mr. Josiah 
King, before the Alleghany County Agrigultu 
rl Society, gave afew particulars of the man 
lner in which firkin butter was packed for use 
in the United States Navy. It was put in smal) 
lfirkins, made if possible of bass wood, that 
having been found preferable as freest fron 
pyroligneous acid. The firkins were then pla- 
cedin aw cask, and brine so strong as to float an 
| agg poure lover them. In this way that butter 
'eould cireumnavigate the globe, and yet be 


, | rely ¢ >y)4 ime 
for twenty years past. ‘The stock on hamid! fresh at the end of that time. 
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For the Valley Farmer. 

Frizxp Apnpott.—Some time agol wrote 
communications to five agricultural journals 
of the northwest calling attention to the meect- 
ing of the ‘Nortuwestern Fruit Grower’s As- 
sociation,’ but through my own carclessness, 


the one intended for you was not sent—-and is | 
now too late perhaps. Still, if your last form | 


is not worked off, you may find space to say 
that our next meeting will be held at Dixon, 
Lee Co. Ill., on Wednesday the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1852, and that we reasonably count on 
the largest and most interesting meeting of 
Pomologists ever held in the West, is not in 
the Union. 

We trust that some of the brethren from 
Missouri will be with us, as the place of meet- 
ing is of easy access by stage, from the upper 
Illinois towns on the Mississippi, or by the 
way of Chicago. 


Several eminent eastern pomologists have 


signified their intention of ineeting us at Dix- 
on, and itishighly desirable that they be ena- 
bled to see fruits and mect fruit growers from 
every portion of the great Northwest—and with 
us it has become a matter of necessity, that 
the numerous errors of our nomenclature be 
immediately corrected, and the varicties of 
fruits unsuited to our soil and climate thrown 
out of cultivation--and those proved to be ad- 
apted substituted in their place. 
In much haste, your friend, 
Joun A, Kennicorr, 
Pres., N. W. I’. G. A. 

The Grove, Hl., Aug. 10th, 1852. 

The New Era, at Goldsboro, N. C., pub- 
lishes entire the ‘Address to the Farmers and 
Mechanics of Missouri,’ adopted by the Boone 
County Agricultural Society, and makes the 
following remarks in relation to it: 

We publish to-day on our first page, one of 
the ablest public addresses, on the subject of 


which it treats that has lately fallen under our 
observation. It is addressed to the Farmers 


elevate: and still itis the man that dignifiies 
the profession. Agriculture has long been 
considered a homely profession. The Mechan- 
ic Arts havc long been looked upon as becom- 
ing only the sons of the poor, or the inmates 
of poor-houses. Tlence these~-we might say 
the only honorable professions--became de- 
graded in the eye of a bloated, fictitious aris- 
tocracy; and suddenly fell into consequent ne- 
| glect, mam became prone to measure his im- 
— not by the amount of knowledge he 

rd acquired, but by the size of his purse, the 
| extent of his aeres, or the quality of his cloth. 
Hie hecame fond of show, and, in pursuit of 
ephemeral distinction, he forsook the country, 
to squander in the city the hard-bought earn- 
ings of an industrious ancestry. The learned 
professions became crowded with unlearned 
men; and to such an extent has this evil in- 
creased, that, in our own day, the lawyers of 
New York are binding themselves out to learn 
useful trades. 


15 DEGREES BELOW ZERO. 


Last winter when the cold weather eame up- 





| 


}on us in all its fury, some of our horticultu- 
ral friends asserted that as the thermometer 
had descended to 15 degrees below zero there - 
| fore the peach crop would be a failure the 
| present season. ‘That that degree of cold 
|would invariably kill the peach bud. This 
Opinion was also proclaimed by the editor of 
the Horticulturist but we did not believe it, 
and combatted the sentiment at the time. We 
thought it likely that there would be but few 
peaches this season, because we thought the 
buds were destroyed in the fall, but we could 
not think that 15 degrees of cold would nec- 
essurily kill them, because we know that 
peaches are raised in regions where that de- 
gree of cold obtains every winter. In the last 
number of the Horticulturist we find the fol- 
lowing article which shows that the correct 
ness of our opinion is admitted by the edito? 


of that excellent publication. 





Cotp tHat Destroys Peacn Bups.—I have 
' of late been perus:ng the Horticulturist, which 
ito me is very interesting. Among other 
| things that particularly attracted my attention, 


and Mechanics of Missouri, but it will equally | was a notice of fruit tuds being destroyed by 
well apply to the lattitude of the Old North the extreme cold weather of tue past winter. 
State. Read it, fellow-citizens, and read it | It has frequently been asserted that 12 degrees 
again. It imparts a lesson that we all ought to | below zero destroys peaches and some other 
learn. It places the farmer and mechanic fine fruit. As I have had some experience in 
where it ought to place him—at the head and fruit raising for twenty years past, { have had 
foot of all national prosperity. Yet it is the | an opportunity of making some observations 
profession, not the man that this address would ‘to my own satisfaction, and as you have reques- 
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ted notice from different parts of the country, 
respecting the prospect of fruit, 1 send you 
some facts from this section. Although I have 
to refer to other persons to determine the state 
of the weather, still Ihave reason to believe 
the statements correct. ‘The thermometer re- 
cords a number of days the past winter, ran- 
ging from 14 to 26 degrees below zero. Now 
does that degree of cold kill the fruit? Nature 
answers the qu stion. The spring with us is 
quite backward, but it gives us full evidence 
that there shall be no failure in the promise of 
regular seed time and harvest. Though the 
elements may yet prove destructive, the pros- 
pect is promising. Peaches, plums, and cher- 
ries, are now coming out, clothed with their 
pink and white, even to the covering of their 
branches. Does this look like their being fro- 
en to death—other proofs we have, last year 
1850 and 51, the cold ranged from 13 to 27 
degees below zero and there has not been so 
large acrop of peaches for eight years; plums 
were mostly destroyed by the curculio, cher- 
ries quite plenty. I have some 125 peach 
trees, Set last season, one year fromthe bud, 
quite a share of them are now filled with blos- 
soms; and plums, from six to eight feet high, 
are clothed in bloom. [have some dwarf pears 
standing from two and ahalf to three feet 
high, set for adozen fruit each—so much for 
our prospects in this cold region. 

I raise all my fruit trees, perhaps I may at 
some leisure momené send you my manner of 
cultivation. 

The above is from @ correspondent, and to 
it the editor of the Horticulturist appends 
these remarks: 

The irregular effects of the wint.r are very 
difficult to understand. It has been supposed 
12 degrees below zero invariably killed the 
blossom buds—but there are many examples 
the past winter of their surviving a greater 





cold uninjured—while in some portions of the | 
country they were quite destroyed with less 
cold. Probably more depends on the thawing 
after the severe frost than on the cold itself. 


| 





. ! 

Osage Orange Hedges. | 
The question of employing the Osage Or- | 
ange for hedges in lieu of artificial fences, | 
upon our prairies has been before the western | 
farmers for several years, and its growth for 
that purpose is now very large. In some sec- 
tions we know that owners of extensive plan- 
tations are preparing to cultivate it generally 
for line fences. In all quarters there is an 
anxious desire for information as to the prac- 
tical working of the system, and how hedges 
that have been planted some years answer the 








expectutions of those who cultivate them. To 
satisfy our readers on these points we shall 
publish from time to time such reliable infor- 
mation as we can obtain on either side of the 
question. The following statements are from 
two of the most reliable farmers in Morgan 
County Ill. and as such are entitled to conti- 
dence: 


To the Editors Illinois Journal: 
There has been various calls in the public 
po for a sample of a Hedge of this plant. 

would state that [have about eighty rods 
planted 3 years ago this spring, and now about’ 
seven feet high. On one side are my orchards 
and gardens. On the other, in part a pasture 
in which 1 kept my stock of horses, cows, 
calves, sheep, hogs and geese;—while the oth- 
er part is between the garden and the great 
public road from Jacksonville to Naples, five 
miles from Jacksonville. 

My Hedge was turned out, or the fence all 
taken away last season when the hedge was 2 
1-2 years old; and all my crops have been per- 
fectly secure since, as any one can see for him- 
self by calling. Ihave no interest whatever 
in the Hedge business farther than to state to 
my brother farmers the facts in my case for 
their benefit. JOHN RICHARDSON, 

Jacksonville, June 1852. 

I have examined the hedge alluded to by Mr. 
Richardson, and find it to be es stated by him. 
—Probably it was the first Osage Orange 
Ifedge of any considerable length turned out 
in the State, tho’ several have been turned ous 
since. For the short time, and the mode in 
which it was made, it is indeed very perfect. 

Buti am of the opinion that it would have 
well paid cost to have employed three years, 
instead of two and a half upon it, with a little 
different mode of trimming for the bottom, 
though it is far superior to any wooden fence 


‘for the sort of stock, small or large, as it is. 


J. B. ‘LURNER. 


From the Morgan Journal. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—I notice in your last pa- 
per a statement of Mr. Richardson, in regard 
to his hedge. Ilis is not a single case of suc- 
cess. Inthe spring of 1849 I purchased five 
thousand plants of Prof. Turner, and set and 
cultivated them as directed; and they are now 
doing as well as a he¢ge can do. 

[ turned my cattle and hogs against the 
hedge last fall, when it was two and one-half 
years old, with my corn crop on the other side 
of the hedge, which was then sufficient to keep 
them from the crop, though not of sufficent 
height to be perfectly safe for all sorts of 
stock, being then not four feet high. 

{ believe that this plant will make the best 
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fence that can be made—and if any one dis- | outer covering or shell, but all to no purpose, 


putes it, he can entirely satisfy himself, with- 
vut cost, by calling at my house, three miles | 
south east of Jacksonville. 1 have set plants 
in the same way every Spring since, and in- 
tend in future to do the sume—all of which 
can be seen on my farm, consisting of about 
tive hundred acres. 
STEPHEN GREEN, 

Dr. Kennicott, who has recently paid a vis- 
it to Central Liinois thus writes upon the sub- 
ject to the Horticulturist : 

There are hundreds of miles of new Maclu 
ra, or Osage Orange hedges, through the whole 
of this central Illinois region—and yet, { saw 
hut one that would turn stock of all kinds, and 
that had grown up too rapidly, and not thick 
enough at bottom for future use. Prof. ‘T. 
has some bedges commenced right—they turn 
chickens and would almost turn a rat now— 
and hereafter they bid fair to beas impenctra- 
ble as a brick wall, and as formidable as a 
hedge of Cherokee rose, in Lousiana. 

The great fault every where committed, is in 
iol cutting back enough. The hedge looks 
dense and formidable at two or threo years 
old, and the proprietors ‘hate lo mutilate it.’ 
Sut they must cut and keep cutting, or they 
will never have a fence —that is clear to me— 
and vet except upon Prof. Turxer’s grounds, 

did not see ten hedges that had been half 
cut-—-nor three that had been cut enough. 

‘There were as near as Lean learn, about 
0,000,000 of this hedze plant raised in Illi- 
uois last season, and there will be perhaps fif- 
‘vy millions this—and these will make a ‘right 
smart chance of fence, if well planted and se- 
verely cut back—-but [ fear ten planters will 
‘urse the plant grower, where one will bless 
tim; and all from their own neglect and foliy 

for Lknow that most dealers in hedge plants 

re very particular in their direetions to ‘cut 
ind keep cutting.? Almost every promising 
uative or foreign plant has been tried for 
‘edeme and all abandoned, or nearly so ex- 
‘ept the Osage Orange ; and [ fear the majori- 
ty of the existing hedges of that will i uu 
failure, from the fact above state ‘d, and not 
irom any fault as yet discovered, in the na- 
ture of the plant itself, or in our soil or cli- 
mate as regards its cultivation. 


Gensing. 

Mr. Ausotr—Dear Sir:—L have been ex- 
perimenting some this season with the seed of 
the Ginseng or Panex Quinquifolia, 1 obtained 
quite a quantity of theseed from Dr. Bragg, 
and some I obtained in Cincinnati. J tried 
both sorts in different aspects, soils and situ- | 


is propagated by see 


not one plant cameup. Wont some of your 
‘readers give some informatiun through the 
Farmer of the manner of its growth, whether it 
, tubers, offsets, &e. If 


| it requires the tubers or roots? If any of your 


readers would take the trouble to send a few 
this way direeted to the editor of the Valley 
Farmer, [ would return them any reasonable 
reward besides my sincere thanks. 

J. Turner’ 


Gas IN THe Country.——Recent invention has 


, demonstrated the entire practicability of light- 


ing houses in the country with gas, at very 
cheap rates, ‘The Newark Advertiser contains 
the following deser iption of the apnaratus used 
by « gentleman in the vicinity of that city: 

It consists of a small can, or reservoir, con- 
taining & covwrse kind of rosin oil, a small stove, 
and a gasometer. ‘The oil passes through 
a pipe and drips upon a metalic plate pla- 
ced over the coals in the small cylindrical 
stove; it there flashes into gas, which immedi- 
ately rises through « deposit of limstone placed 
over the plate, and thence it passes — 
through another pipe in the gas-holder—a 
sheet iron drum, rising and failing in a tank of 
water, as itis filled or exhausted. From this 
gasometer it passes through tne pipe like all 
other gas to the burners. ‘1 he apparatus may 
be inserted in akitchen range, or any other con- 
trivance for cooking or heating. ‘The light is 
remarkably brilliant and pure, emmitting no 
unpleasant odor, or smoke. 

The material used in making the gas is the 
first ran of liquid produced in mi: iking rosin oil; 
this is sold lov a shilling a gallon, which is es- 
timated to produce 100 eubit feet of the gas. 
Common rosin answers equally as well. This 
apparatus supplies eight burners, each of 
which gives as much light as those in our stores 
and the cost does not exeeed seven cents per 
night, of five hours burning. ‘The apparatus 
costs $159. 


Livete acts ror Litrtr Forxs.—‘I wish }! 
could mind God as my little dog minds me.’ 
said a little boy, looking thoughtfully on his 
shaggy friend; the alwavs looks so pleased to 
mind, and I ‘don’t. > What a painful truth 
did this boy sneg uk!) ~=Shall the poor little doy 
thus readily obey his master, and we rebel 
against God, who is our Creator, our Preserv- 
er, our Father, our Savior, and the bountiful 
giver of every thing we have? 

‘[ never complained of my condition but 
once,’ said an old man ‘when my feet were bare 
, and 1 had no money to buy shoes; but I met « 
man without feet, and became contented. — 


ations, some I scalded, others I took off the | Child’s Paper. 
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The Some County dayeiinnel and Me- | Best ball 3 years and over Oup $10 

chanical Association. see : > Tes spoons 8 

Will hold its first Annual Fair, inColumbia,| ,, ¢, a iss Fe * 4 
on the 14th and 15th days of October, 1852. calt under 4 one year 


“ec ¢ 79 ¥ 
The Exhibition of artieles of Mechanism and | “— 3 years and ever Butter stand 10 








6“ “ 9 a6 Tex g 

Domestic manufactures, on the 14th day af | as : os cae a na 6 

Metober, and of Steck on the 15th day Of) gs ss ee “ 4 
October, in the order as follows: = " yes . 

| ** pair work oxen Cup 10 

srticles of Premium, Premium worth, | © bulliek Tea spoons & 

Rest Bagey a Cup #3) Judges—J. D. Ridgway, E. E. Bass, W. 

° rr vi 7] 
Sin Larness easpoons 5 | 5 | Cohorn, J. Hutchison, J. Andergon. 

** saddle bridle and martingale ** = « 

Judges---Thomas Shelby, W. W. Hudson, | | Best Jack 3 vears and over Oup $10 
W. B. Quisenberry. | «6 6 Qf és Tea spoons 8 
est wagon Teaspoons $5 | « «« ‘“ “ an) 

** gate Salt spoon 1 | “ 6 eolt “ “ 4 

*¢ bureau Tea spoon 1} « Jennet 3 years and over Cup 10 

Judges—Clifton Hensley, John Vanhorn,; « “6 “6 Tea spoons & 
Sen., David Gordon. | & ‘6 i és “ (5 
: ———_— i 6 és ealt ‘cc 6c 4 
Gest barrel flour Salt spoons $2 | Judges—Levi I. Sminth, Z. Riggs, J. W. 

*¢ pair boots Cres um apoon « 2 4 ‘Rollins. 
«© hat 6c 2 enhtiiiaones 
. f ant’s CO ‘ ee Th 

* made ge nt's Coat es | Bost mule 3 yrs & over ‘Tea spoons sb 

Judges—-W. W. Hudson, J. Howard, |} « «6 Q 6 ‘“ 6s f, 
Kirkbride. | ‘ec 46 3 “< “ “ 5 

seated | ec 6s colt se ee 
Best sod plow Sugar tongs $4 Judges—W. Maupin, N. B. Starks, J. Par- 
“¢ stubble plow (2 horse)  « es 4! ker, A. MePike, R. Hughes. 
** one horse plow & 66 4 | 
— Woodson, T. Kearns, P. Rob- | Best boar Tee spoons #4 
nett, Sen. | 6 sow ss i 
. ‘“ fatted hog anes tongs 2 
20 yds. best yarn carpeting But’r knives 4 | Judges—W. Robinett, H. H. Ready, ihe 
20) ‘rag 66 Salt spoons 2 | Withers. 
1a ‘¢ jeans But’r knives 4 | 
i0 6 flannel “6 6e 4 | Best ram Tea spoons %4 
iQ «¢ _linsey Cream spoon 2] & ewe “ “ 
best pair blankets But’r knives 4 | ** fatted mutton Sugar Tongs 2 
“hed quilt Tea spoons 5) Judges—T. Arnold, L. T. Smith, W. b. 
By pair socks silver thimble 50 ets. | | Vietor. 

Ibs. best bucter Se ut spoon $1 | Committee to Procure Premiuins. 
Judges —H. Ul. Ready, R. 8. Barr, N. Car- | ae : 
ter. | <A. W. Turner, Alfred Wilson, John Mc- 

All the above articles to be manufactured | Neal. 
in the State of Missouri. Committee to apg + Show-ground:. 


Best essay on agriculture gold pen & pencil $10 | A. Q. Forshy, J. A. Boulton, D. H. Ihek- 
oh. Q. Forshey, Prof. Swallow, T. | ™@n- 





M. Allen, J. S. Rollins. Marshalls of the Exhihition. 
- Thos. Jenkins, A. G. Newman, Levi Parks, 
Best stallion 3 years and over Silver cup $10 Gale Keeper.— Jerry Orear. 
6“ “3 “é “< Teaspoons 8 Admittance fees for each day for perons nol 
46 an | “c 66 rT; 6G | members of the Society. : 
46 “ colt “ 4 Footman 5 cts. 
«¢ Brood mare 3 years and over “© ( ‘up 10 | Horseman 10 cts. 
“6 2 vear old Fill y Buggy, &e, 20 ets. 
year old Filly lea spoons 8 | IUREYs HC pie 
“oy 6“ és “6 “ 6] Carriage, &c, 25 cts. 
** colt sd «© 4! Ared ribbon wil) be tied to the best ani- 
** Saddle horse sad ‘¢ 6] mal and a blue one to the second best. 
‘¢ pair harness horses 6 10| Done by order of the board of Directors. 
Judges—Z. Ridgway, T. Selby; RC Clark, JOHN MACHIR, Ch’n. 


S.A. Young, N. Robinett. E, C. Davis, See’y. 
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Varieties of Grapes. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan in his recent work on 
the Grape Culture gives the following varicties 
of grapes cultivated in the Cincinnati vine- 
vards, with his views in regard to their rela- 
tive yulue. 

1. The Catawha is our great wine grape, and 
stands without a rival. Mr. Longworth has 
offered five hundred dollars reward for a better 
native variety, and several new seedlings have 
heen produced, but its equal has not yet been 
found. It is subject to rot. 

2. Cape, this old favorite of former days, is 
now «lmost displaced by the Catawha. It is 
still cultivated in some vineyards, but not ex- 
tensively-—a very hardy variety und but little 
‘fected by the rot. 

3. Isabella, a variety much esteemed in some 
of the Eastern States, particularly about the 
city of New York—where it ripens better than 
here, It is almost abandoned as a wine grape, 
and generally cultivated only for table use; a 
hardy variety, subject less to rot than to mil- 
dew-—in some seasons ripens badly. 

4, Bland’s Maderia; a delicious table grape, 
resembling the Catawba in its appearance. 
Yoo tender for vineyard cuiture in this clim- 
ate. On arbors, in sheltered situations, it bears 
well, 

5. Ohio, or Cigar Box, is a fine table grape, 
bunches very large and shouldered, berries 
small, black, sweet, and without pulp; does 
well on arbors or trellises, but would scarcely 
answer for the vineyard culture—requires long 
pruning. 

6. Lenoir; a black grape, bunches large and 
compact, sometimes shouldered, without pulp, 
berries small, black, sweet and palateable. 
Subject, in clayey soils, to mildew and rot. 

7. Missouri; fruit black, bunches loose and 
of medium size, berries without pulp, sweet 
and agreeable. Sometimes cultivated in vine- 
yards. 

8. Norton’s Seedlings; bunches of medium 
size, compact, shouldered, berries small, pur- 
ple, sweet, but with a pulp. 

9. Herbemont’s Maderia; a good wine, anda 
pleasant table grape; bunches medium size, 
herries small, black, and without pulp. 

10. Minor’s Seedling; a new grape of the 
ox family. Fruit; bunches medium size, ber- 
ries large, pulpy, musky, and rich flavored, 
very hardy; but little subject to rot. 

This grape will probably be found a vala- 
able variety for the vineyard. 

11. White Catawba; a new variety from the 
Catawba, but far inferior to the parent. 

Bunches medium size, shouldered, berries 
white, large, round and pulpy—in taste like 
the Fox Grape. 

12. Mammouth Catawba; another new seed- 
ling, resembling the Catawba in color, but 


not so well flavored. Bunches large, shoulder- 
cd, berries very large, round, pulpy—in some 
lseasons subject to fall off before ripening. 

Mr. Longworth, in a letter to the Cincinnati 
| Horticultural Society, remarks: ‘Ll have for 
| thirty years experimented on the foreign grape, 
| both for the table and for wine. In the aecli- 
lmation of plants Ido not believe; for the 
| White Sweet Water does not sueceed as well 
lwith me, as it did thirty years since. I ob- 

tuined a large variety of French grapes from 

| Alr. Loubat, many vears since. ‘They were from 
| the vicinity of Paris and Bordeaux. From Ma- 
lderia, | obtained six thousand vines of their 
| best wine grapes. Not one was found worthy 
| of cultivation in this lattitude, and were root- 
jed from the vineyards. As a last experiment, 
| L imported seven thousand vines from the moun- 
| tains of Jura, in the vicinity of Salins, France. 
| At that point the vine region suddenly ends, 
and many vines are there cultivated on the 
| north side of the mountain, where the ground 
lis covered with snow the whole winter, from 
three to four feet deep. Nearly alllived, and 
embraced about twenty varieties of the most 
celebrated wine grapes of France. But after a 
trial of five years, all have been thrown away. 
I also imported samples of wine made from all 
the grapes. One variety alone, the celebrated 
Arbois wine, which partakes slightly of the 
Champagne character would compete with our 
Catawba. 

If we intend cultivating the grape for wine, 
we must rely on our native grapes, and new ya- 
ricties raised from their seed. Jf L could get 
my lease of life renewed for twenty or thirty 
years, | would devote my attention to the sub- 
ject, and L would cross our best native varieties 
with the best table and wine grapes of Europe. 
We live ina great age. Discoveries are daily 
made that confound us, and we know not 
where we shall stop. We aretold of experi- 
ments in mesmerism, as wonderful as the grin- 
ding over system would be; but I fear the dis- 
covery will not be brought to perfection in time 
to answer my purpose, and I must leave the 
subject with the young generation. 

Ihave hitherto wanted faith in the doctrine 
of the French Horticulturists, that to improve 
your stock of pears, you must not select the 
seed of the finestfruit, but of the natural choke 
pear, I am half converted to their views. The 
Catawba is clearly derived from the common 
Fox grape. In raising from its seed, even, 
white ones are produced, but 1 have not seen 
one equal to the parent plant, and in all, the 
white down on the under side of the leaf, and 
the hairs on thestalk, common to the wild Fox 
grape, are abundant.’ 


The face ‘of ‘truth is not ‘the j ess. fair for all 
the counterfeit vizards that have been put up- 
on her. 
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DEATH OF A. J. DOWNING. 


How uncertain is life! In the moment, ‘in 
the twinkling of an eye,’ we depart, and the 
place which we now fill are left vacant or fil- 
led by others! 
name heads this paragraph we never had the | 
pleasure of a nersonal acquaintance, but as a 
diligent reader of the Horticulturist from its 
commencement, we had become so familiar- 
ized with him that we eameto regard him with 
fond affection. We regarded him as a brother 
—and ‘elder brotuer’—in the great work of so- 
cial and rural improvement. How many use- 


ful hints—how many important lessons have we | 


obtained from his writings! How has he en- 
nobled and expanded and purified the Amori- 
can taste in every thing that pertains to rural 
beauties and proprieties! What an in‘luence 


his writings have had to improve the quantity | 
and the quality of the fruits and flowers of | 


America! How much he has done to intro- 
duce a correct tasteinthe construction of farm 
buildings aud rural residences! 

Mr. Downing left his house on the 28th Ju- 
ly, and embarked on board the ill-fated Hen- 
ry Clay, on his way to Washington City to 
superintend the preparation of the grounds of 
the Capitol and the Smithsonian Institute. 
liardiy had he parted with his family and 
friends and left his quiet residence at New- 
burgh ere the cry was heard ‘the boat is on 


With the gentleman whose : 


the community enn 80 little be replaced as Mr. 
| Downing, of Newburg. A man of genius and 
lof high culture, th oroughly disciplined in his 
| profession by long study and observation in 
Europe; with taste refined and judgment true 
enongh to feel the deficiences and to know th 
‘needs of our domestic and especially of our rn- 
ral architeeture: still in the prime of life and 
| exercising a wide influence by his practical la- 
hors as well as by his writings, he is sn: aed 
Pred a sphere of high and beautiful utility. 
and wt successor we cannot hope to find, What 
| Mr. Downing had done and was doing to im- 
| prove the fashion of our dwellings hardly sur- 
| passed in value his contributions, theoretica! 
and practical, to the kindred art of landscay: 
gardening. Under his directing hand th 
| grounds of (Re Capitol and the Simithsoniar 
Institute at Washington were being transform- 
| ed into models of beauty in their kind; and th 
grounds about many private mansions also bear 
| testimony to same taste, the same wise 
sense of beauty and fitness. 





As a writer, Mr. Downing was remarkal 

| for a mixture of strong sense, thorough under- 
standing of his subject, and genial originalit~. 
The cessation of his monthly essays in the Hor- 
ticultnrist will leave a permanent blank in t! 

| literature of the Domestic Arts. While he 
; drew his materials from the most varied eult- 

| ure, he was always, and in the most fr = anid 
' 


inanly way.an Ameriean. His chief aim was 
to refine the taste, and elevate the social Jif 

and habits of his countrymen to something like 

the proper ideal of freemen. Anartist, a s¢ ‘ho! - 
jar and genilemen, we deplore his untimely; 
; and a wide eivele of acquaintances, who wit! 
| us recall hiseminent social ay well as public 
} qualities, will join with us in this tribute t 
| his memory. 


Jive’ What transpired during the few event- 


‘al moments which intervened between the ery | 
and the salvation or the loss of the affrighted | 


hundreds on board we know not, but soon the 
hody of Mr. Downing was recognized among 
the slain ones. 

We cannot do justice to his memory by re- 
counting his labors for the cood of his fellows, 
hut we trust some one competent to the task 

) 

His death will be mourned not only by his 
large circle of personal friends but by thou- 
sands who have read his works and received | 
instruction therefrom, We find in the New |? 
York Tribune the following eloquent and just | 
tribute to his merits: 


Among the victims by the destruction of the } 
UYenry C ‘Tay there is none whom the country | 
eould so i!! affor] to lose or whose services to 


a 


Perrenive vie Frirs.—Flies at this time 
of the vear though probably designed by Privy 
idence for some useful purpose, hut what j 
/ particular we do net understond, are neverthe- 
‘less a great amiovance. ‘The following prep 
j aration has heen recommended to thin them 
vut. We have never used it, and eannot. 
therefore speak from experience in regard to 
it: 


will prepare a suitable sketch for publication. | Pat in 2 plare one teaspoonful of black 


pepper, two teaspoonfuls of brown sugar. an | 
one tablespoonful of cream. A tea made « 

quassia, aid sweetened with me has als 

been recommended. Kither of these prepa- 
rations, it is said. will cause the fies to re- 
tire to private litte If these prove effeetun 
| they are much better and safer prep: ATAtO} is 
| than cobalt, arsenie, &e.. which are not suit 

able to have in’ the way of children, who 
sometimes get poison al by them.—Main- 
Farmer. 
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NOT MUCH OF ANYTHING FROM NOTH- 
ING. 


Under this modest title the ‘gem dropper’ 
of the Chicago Journal, gives one of the pret- 
ticst domestic scenes we ever met, in a news- 
paper. Its charming and natural simplicity 
will touch a cord in every parent’s heart: 

‘Yesterday we saw a wagon loaded with 
whent coming into town—nothing strange in 
that, certainly. Andaman driving the team, 
and a woman perched on the load beside him, 





and « child throned in the woman’s lap—no- } 
thing strange in that either. And it required | 
no particular shrewdness to determine that the 
woman was the property—personal of course | 
—of the man, and that black-eyed, round fa- | 
ced child was the property of both them. 

So much we saw—so much we suppose every- | 
body saw, who looked. 1t is a fair inference | 
that the wife camein to help her husband | 


‘trade out’ a portion of the proceeds of the|®° 


wheat, the product of so much labor, and so | 
many sunshines and rains. 

The pair were somewhere this side— 1 fine 
point of observation, isn’t it!—this side of for- 
ty, and it is presumptive, if blessed like their | 
neighbors, they left. two or there children at | 
home, ‘to keep house,’ while they came to town 
—perhaps two girls and a boy, or as it is im- | 
material to us, two boys and one girl. | 

Well, we followed the pair, in and through | 
until the wheat was sold, the money paid, and | 
then for the trade. ‘The baby was. shifted | 
from shoulder to shoulder, or sat down upon 
the floor to run off into mischief, like a spark- | 
ling globule of quicksilver on a marble table, 
while calicoes were priced, sugar and tea tast- | 
ed, and plates ‘rung.’ The good wife looks as. | 
kance ata large mirror that would be just the 
thing for the best room, and a roll of carpet- 
ing, of most becoming pattern, but it won’t do, 
they must wait till next year. Ah! there is mu- 
sic in those next years, that orchestras cannot 
make. 

Ana so they look, and price, and purchase 
the summer supplies, the husband the while 
eyeing the little roll of bank notes growing 
small by degrees and beautifully less. ‘Then 
comes an ‘aside’ conference, particularly con- 
fidential. She takes himaffectionately by the 
button, and looks up in his face—she has fine 
eyes by the by—with an expression eloquent | 
of ‘do now—it will please them so.? And what | 
do you suppose they talk of? ‘Toys for the; 





'limate, 1 ounce; camphor | ounce. 


happy all the way home, not for the bargains 
she has made, but for the pleasant surprise in 
those three brown parcels. And you ought to 
have been there when she got ome, when the 
drum and the doll and the book were produced 
—and thumped — wasn’t it a great house ! 

Ilappiness is so cheap, we wender there is 
no more of it in the world. 





Cueap Meruop or Paintinc.—A down-east- 
ern my employ learned me a new method of 
painting an ox yoke, which takes my fancy for 
cheapness and efficiency. 

This man who is something of a genius, 
having broken a yoke, cut a green stick and 
worked it into a proper shape, put it into « 
dry brush heap and set the brush on fire. The 
brush burned up aud charred the outside of the 
yoke. While hot he rubbed it over with coarse 
grease, and scraped it smooth with a piece of 
glass. 

When finished the yoke had the appearance 
of being painted with black paint, and had a 


‘very pretty color, so that many have inquired 


ef me, what paint it was, What is of more 
consequence—by putting the grease or oil on 
while the wood is hot, it penetrates so deeply 
that there is no danger of the timber checking 


, while seasoning, which those who have made 


articles like this, will know is of considerable 
consequence. This would doubtless answer an 
equally good purpose fur any other wood work 
which is made of green timber and may be valu- 
able to some, especially in back places, where 
paint is scarce and brush plenty. By the way, 


| any other flashy materiel, such as cooper’s or 


carpenters’s shavings would he equally good 
for burning the timber.— Rural New Yorker. 


Deap Suor ror Bep Bueas.—As this is the 
season when that domestic interloper, the 
bed bug is inclined to be more attentive than 
welcome, it may not be amiss to be armed 
with the following ‘shot? for him, which will 
kill him, ‘swre:? 

Alcohol, 1-2 pint; spirits of turpentine, 1-2 
pint; salammoniac, | ounce; corrosive sub- 
Put the 
camphor into the alcohol and dissolve it; then 
pulverize the sal ammoniae and the corrosive 
sublimate, and add to it, after which put in 
the spirits of turpentine and shake all well co- 
gether. ‘This will end the days and nights 
too of any bed bug it touches, and on wash- 


children; John wants a drum, and Jane a doil, | ing the bedsted, as well as the chinks and 
ond Jenny a book, all pictures, ‘jist like Susan | crevices of the room with it, they BECOME #0 
xo and so’s.? The father looks ‘nonsense,’ but | "pleasant to this speeses of night walker that 
feels in his pocket for the required silver, and [ey will cither dic, or decamp for parts un 
the mother having gained the point hastens known.—Maine Farner. 

away, baby and all, for the toys. There acts 

the mother—she had half promised ,not all, that | 
she would bring 


From the same bud the bee sucks honey and 
thear something, and she is; the spider poison. 
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From the New Yerk Tribune. 


A World’s Fair in New York. 


We have at length the programme of a 
World’s Industrial Exhibition in our city which 
we can heartily approve. It isto open in May 
next (Anniversary week) under the manage- 
ment of gentlemen of high respectability, is to 
proffer all desirable facilities to American ex- 
hibitors, and to contain (so far as seasonable 
notice and unremitted efforts on the part of the 
Managers can secure them) specimens of our 
various Ores, Minerals, Agricultural Products, 
Fabrics, Wares, &c.,as wellas of the more 
delicate creations of Art. It will contemplate 
Utility first, Beauty alterward; holding in high- 
er esteem a practical Steam Plow than the 
daintiest piano. As explained to us by its 
friends, the enterp rise now wears an aspect 
which enlists our hearty sympathy, and we urge 
all American Miners, Manufacturers, Artisany 
and other Producers to prepare for exhibiting 
whatever may be most valuable and interesting 
among their productions. Let us firmly re- 
solve that the American half of the Exhibition 
shall not be inferior, at least in Inventions 
and works of Utility, to that assiyned to the 
choice and rare Products of Foreign Nations. 
And we trust British America will be solicited 
and encouraged to fill a large corner of the Ex- 
hibtion. 

The following is a Circular of the Directors, 
to which they are anxious that the widest pub- 
licity should be ziven. 

Orrick or THe Association for the Exhi- ) 
bition of the Industry of all Nations. 
New York, July 12, 1852 , 

The Association for the Exhibition of the In- 
dustry of all Nations give notice that the Ex- 
hibition will be opened, in the city of N. York, 
on the 24 day of May, 1853. 

The Municipal Authorities have granted to 
them the use of Reservoir Square, and they 
are proceeding to erect thereon a building 
worthy of the purpose to which it is to be de- 
voted. 

The Association desire to make the Exhibi- 
tion, in fact as well as in name, a representa- 
tion from other countries of well as their own, 
of Raw Materials and Produce, Manufactures, 
Machinery and Fine Arts. 

To this end they have made arranzements 
with Charles Buschek, Esq., late Commission- 
ev of the Austrian Empire at the industrial 
Exhibition in London, whose skill, experience, 
and high character, offer the most satisfactory 
security to contributors from abroad. 

Mr. Buschek is the authorized Agent of the 
Association, from all countries other than the 
Continent of America, and as such has re- 
ecived its instructions. 


All communications from contributors 








of the Exhibition of the Industry of all Na- 
tions in New York,’? No.6 Charing Cross, 
London. He will state to them the nature of 
the powers given and authority conferred, and 
will also explain the great inducements offered 
by this enterprise to kuropean exhibitors. 

This Association will correspond with all 
persons in the United States, the Canadas and 
the British Provinces, the West Indies and this 
Continent generally, who may desire to con- 
tribute to this Exhibition. 

All such communications must be addressed 
to ‘Secretary of the Association for the Exhi- 
bition of the Industry of all Nations, N. Y.’ 

The Association is now ready to receive ap- 
plications, and it is desired that they be sent 
in immediately. Due notice will be given, 
hereafter, when the building will be ready for 
the reception of articles. 

—— for the admission of objects to 
the xhibition must represent intelligibly their 
nature and purpose, and must also state dis- 
tinctly the number of square feet (whether of 
wall, tloor or counter) required. 

Machinery will be exhibited in Motion—the 
Motive Power to be furnished by the Associa- 
tion—and applications for the Admission of 
Machinery, to be so exhibited, in addition to 
the general description and the requisition for 
space, must be set forth the amount of Motive 
Power required. 

The Association deem it properto announce 
that paintings in frames will be exhibited. 

As, notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
te rt building, there must necessarily be a 

imitation of space, the association reserves 

the right to modify or reject applications, but 
in so doing will be governed by strict imparti- 
ality, looking only to the general objects of the 
enterprise. 

‘The Association also reserves the right of 
determining the length of time, not to exceed 
in any case one season during which objects 
shall, severally, form part of the exhibition. 

Iixhibitors are requested to designate an 
agent to whom their contributions shall be 
delivered when withdrawn from the exhibition. 

Prices for excellence in the various depart- 
ments of the exhibition will be awarded under 
the direction of capable and eminent persons. 

With this statement the Directors solicit the 
co-operation of the productive intellect and in- 
dustry of their own and other countrics. 

Turopore Sepewick, President. 

Wa. WerrEN, Seeretary. 

Directors. 
Mortimer Livingston, Alex. Hamilon, Jr. 
Alfred Pell, George L. Schuyler, 
August Belmont, Kibert J. Anderson, 
Phillip Burrowes, Jobnston Livingston, 
Charles W. Foster, ‘Theodore Sedgwick. , 
‘The office of the company is 53 Broadway,’ 


abroad must be addressed to him at “The Office | where copies of this circular can be obtained. 
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The wine. 
The Hog: Its Origin and Varieties, and Treat- 
ment under Disease, By H. D. Richardson. 
Published by C. M. Saxton. Price 25e. 


race would say. The hog does not eatas mucli 
grass and hay as cattle and so is not a foul 
Jeeder. Murra for the next president! w hich- 
ever he may be. Foul feeding is eating too 
muc *h erass, not rats, mice, slops, bugs, g grubs, 


wt a aheaee tee waew —" ‘ 
The above is a very good [and Book,and about | the ejections of tlie sewer and carrion. Good 


as much as one cares to read of the animal of 


the animal of which it treats. ‘The author 
commences his book with an essay on the ori- 
gin and varieties of the animal, and ventures 
much hard heavy sense in philosophizi ing there- 
upon. Av cordi ng to him, *the repulsive hab- 
itsofthe animal ina domesticated state, are 
attributable to his domestication—the human 
race.’ ‘Tre wild boar he tells us, is a gentle- 
manly and well behaved hog, a: id by 10 means | 
induiges in the beastialities of his civilized and 
ume Aiorated cognate. This is of the highest 
importance, since it reverses the common no- 





tion that the hog gets its hoggi ishness from his 
own blood and bones, and. teaches that he | 
learns it of his bipedal masters. Instead there- 
fore of saying, hereafter, that our uncivilized 
ind besotted man is Shoggish,’ we must say of 
« ‘fully manifested’ swine, that hei is ‘manish.’ | 
Our author proceeds to set forth the higher 
qualities of his — thy allusion to cases of 
‘learned pigs,’ narrating the two instances in 
which they became pointers, and became at- 
tuched to dogs instead of their own species. 
laving got through with his philosophy our 
author goes into the history of the heast, when 
he suceeads somewhat |) tte vito our th inking; 
the water being mere shallow and afford ing less 
flanger from uncertain shores. ‘The wild boar 
of which he gives us a portait, ts described to 
he the poorest o! allthe race. If this is se, and 
wasee no reason to doubt it, we ear 1 followthe 
Poot Moore in the exelamation—-though sean- 


$ +1 » 
lal it be to our author, 


Wow fair » shoots from sich wngentle stem.’ 


The hog he de lares not indigenous te this 
itroduced by the 





ontinent, bu 
Spaniards; w! iD > Thalnas 


ror good 


ist have brought 
“ thoas directly descended 
his day to be very fine. 


tr? 





‘om them j il 
Th » appetite of the ho - gives hima good 
chanee to diiuette. He isnot the foul feed- 
e which many suppese:’ is a sort of a dandy 
xquisite in} is py ‘tites—in proof of which he | 
rives us the foll lowing table, which represents 
che graminiverous propensities of several ani- 





mals. 
The ox eats 275 plants and reieets 215. 
The hor se vt )2 99 be 212, 
Vhe sheep OAT «6 és 141, 
The goat 444 6 rT 120. 
The hog 72 66 ‘< 171. 


The logic of thivis that the horse, sheep, 
goat, ote., eat more piants in proportion to 
those they re‘ect than the hog, and the conclu- 
sion is, that the hog i _ not the foul feedcr he 
is sapposed te be! 





Ihe jam satis, as old Ho- 


| for the pigs!! Having settled this matter, 


our hook goes meandering about in search of 
all the ideas that are about hogs, good bad he 
indifferent; how some sows eat their pigs ; how 
wild boars are coiored, and finally brings uy 
with boar hunting, and other matters about 
wild boars, to whom he seems decidedly par- 

tial. 

These done with, we come to the Domestic 
breeds, of which he thinks there were origi- 
nally but three, the Berkshire, Chinese and 
Hichland or hish: with these mixed in the Af- 
rican, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian. Our 


; author is more at home here and goes on with 


the Chinese, the Berkshire, Suffolk. and Lei- 
cestershire, with a good de: al of spirit. 

Having despatched breeds, he treats as to 
Houses and Piggeries, breeding, raising and 
feeding, and fina! ly lands among the diseases 
of swine. But there we rhall not at present 
follow him, but will conclude with the follow- 
ing excellent rules on feeding, remarking in the 
mean time, that though we have taken leave to 
lnugh at some of the “author’s philosophy hi 
Look is nevertheless worth the 25 cents it costs 
—just about. 

*\ hog washed weelly with soap and brusi: 
will he found to thrive, and put up flesh in ra- 
tio of a least five to three, in comparison to 2. 
pig not so treated. This fact has been well trie! 
there can be no possible question about cor 
rectness, and the duty is not a very diffical: 
matter to perform, for the swine, as soon i> 
they discover the real character of the opera 
tion, are far from being disposed to object, 
and after a couple of washings, submit wita 
the hest grace imaginable.’ 

‘Beware not to Surfeit your hogs.’ It! 
quite possible to give too much even to the: 
und to psoduce disease by over-feeding. 

‘Many examples of great weights, produces! 
hy judicious feeding, are upon record. My. 
Crockford’s Suffolk hog, at two years o.d, 
weighed 980 Jbs; but I scareely think it cow! 
have heen true Suffolk, that being a smei: 
breed. Mr. Ivory’s Shropshire hog weighed 
fourteen hundred, when billed and dressed, «nd 
there was a short time since, a specimen of tle 
imp? roved Irish breed of hog exhibited in Dul- 
lin, at the Portobello Gardens, which weighed 

upwards of twelve hundred ; this, when killed, 
would have amounted to something over half 
a ton. 

‘In conclusien, observe conjuncMion with the 
direction already given relative to feeding. 

61. Avoid foul feeding. 

Do not omit adding salt in m»leorate 
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quantities to the mess given; you will find 
your account in attending to this. 

‘3. Feed at regular intervals. 

‘4. Cleanse troughs previous to feeding. 

‘5. Do not over feed; give only as much as 
will be consumed at the meal. 

‘6. Vary your bill of fare. Variety will 
create, or, at all events, increase appetite, and 
it is further more conducive to health; let your 
variations be guided by the state of the dung 
cast: this should be of medium consistence, 
and of a greyish-brown color; if hard, increase 
the quantity of bran and succulent roots; if too 
liquid, dimish or dispense with bran, and let 
the mess be firmer; if you can add a portion of 
corn that which is injured, and thus rendered 
unfit for other purposes, will be found to an- 
swer well. 

*7. Feed your stock separately in classes, 
according to their conditions; keep fows in 
young by themselves; stores by themselves ; 
und bacon hogs and porkers by themselves. It 
is not advisable to keep your stores too high 
in flesh, for high feeding is calculated to re- 
tard development in form and bulk. — It is bet- 
ter to feed pigs intended to he put up for ba- 
con, loosely, and not too abundantly, until 
they have attained their full statue; you can 
then bring them into the highest possible con- 


dition in an inconceivable short space of time. | 


*8. Do not regret the loss or scarcity of po- 
tatoes so far aswine-feeding 1s concerned. Its 


loss has been the means of stimulating injury | 


and producing experiment, which has resulted 
in the discovery that many other superior veg- 
tables have been hitherto neglected and fool- 
ishly passed aside. 

‘6. Do not neglect to keep your swine clean, 
dry and warm. These are the essentials 
and nota bit less imperative than feeding, for 


an inferior description of food will, by their | 


aid succeed far better than the highest food 
will without them, and suffer me to reiterate 
the benefit derivable from washing young 
hogs; this will repay your trouble manyfola. — 

*10. Watch the markets. Sell when you see 
a reasonable profit before you. Many and 
many @ man has swamped himself by giving 
way to covetousness, and by desiring to rea- 
lize an unusual amount of grin; reccollect 


how very fluctuating are the markets, and that | 


a certain grin is far better than the risk of 
loss.—Prairie Farmer. 


Advantages of the Farmer of this Age. 

Within the course of acenturv, what vast 
discoveries have been made in relation to the 
structure of plants and to the vegetable econ- 
omy in the functions, especially of absorption 
and perspiration. Science has shown the mode 
in which plants take up their aliment, the par- 
ticular kind of aliment required for them, and 


the circulation of the food in the juices of the 
plant, its changes by respiration and its evac- 
uation. ‘Ihese accessions to our knowledge of 
the vegetable kingdom have been made by de- 
grees, the result of long studies and exact 
experiments, by many different persons. In 
relation to perspiratton, Dr. Hales found that 
a sunflower lost 1 lb: 14 oz. weight in twelve 
hours of a hot day. Ina dry night it lost abous 
30z. In a moist night little alteration was 





perceptible. 

Hlaymakers know the rapidity with wnich 
grass is dried, which is owing to this presptra- 
tion, the juices not being again supplied by 
absorption as when the grass was living. It 
would be interesting to trace the history of 
these discoveries in vegetable physiology, but 
would require more time and space than we 
cain now devote to the subject. 

A century ago, nothing, it may be said, was 
known of the vegetable anatomy. Now the 
structure of the plant has become nearly as 
well known as the anatomy of the human body, 
though the knowledge of the former is contined 
to a fewer number of persons than the latter, 

It is only a little more than fifty years since 
the true suggestion of what the true sap 
vessels of plants were, was given by Dr. Dar- 
win, and their operations and functions ascer- 
tained, by experiments of himself and others, 
followed to more certain results by Mr. Knight. 
It was discovered from those experiments that 
the sap ascends the spiral vessels of the plant 
forming in its ascent the alburnum, and descen- 
ding in the outer bark. This knowledge is val- 
uable to the farmer, who by this knows that if 
he would destroy his tree by girdlidg, he must 
cut through the alburnum to the hard wood, 
while if he merely girdles the outer bark of 
his vine with a narrow ring after midsummer, 
when the sap is descending he may increase his 
crop of grapes by preventing the descent of 
the sap, and retaining it for the nourishment 
of the fruit, without injury to the vine, if the 
ring is not, made too wide to unite again. The 
two gentlemen named, witha few others, Mir- 
bel Malpighi, Grew, Wildenow, Hales, Priest- 
ly and others, by a series of interesting experi- 
ments, have made us acquainted with the 
structure and functions of the vegetable world. 

‘lo Dr. Priestly we owe the knowledge of 
the respiratory action of the leaves of plants. 
| And his opinion was, that the inspiration was 
| by the upper, and the expiration by the under 





| surface of the leaf. This fact is corroborated 
| by the use of the cabbage leaf in medical treat- 
| ment ; the upper and smooth side is always ap- 
| plied to the skin, which ‘draws,’ as it is ter- 
'med; while the under side, if applied in the 
same manner will have no such effect. 

It is true a great deal remains for the re- 
search of science to accomplish. ‘When we 
‘attempt,’ says Dr. Smith, ‘to consider how the 
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particular secretions of different species and 
tribes of plants are formed; how the same 
soil, the same atmosphere, should in the leaf 
of the vine or sorrel, produce a wholesome ac- 
id, and in that of a spurge or machineel a most 
virulent poison ; how sweev and nutricious her- 
bage should grow among the acrid crow foot 
and aconite, we found ourselves totally unable 
to comprehend the existence of such wonder- 
ful powers in so small and seemingly simple 
an organ as the leaf of a plant.’—N. E Far- 
ner. 


Fancies in Farming. 

People speak of fancies in farming when 
they mean follies, and too many are apt to give 
that hard name to everything which they have 
not seen tried before their own eyes. Now such 
persons will rarely fail to think they discover | 
the characteristics which they are expecting to 
find. Men are so constituted that if they hap- 
pen to take a prejudice against a stranger | 
the first time they see him, they are inclined | 
to examine in the most favorable light, what- | 
ever Occurs and are ready to interpret to his 
disadvantage a great many little acts that are | 
perfectly innocent in themselves, or even 
praiseworthy. How unfortunate is such a dis- 
position in our intercourse with society. We! 
imagine people worse than they are. We act | 
towards them with less kindness and charity 
than we ought. We feel oppressed with gloom 
when we ought to be inspired with cheerful- | 
ness. We discover vices to lament when we— 
had better find virtues to imitate. We make 
ourselves look upon adark scene and grope 
our wayin a feeble light, when we ought to} 
admire the beautiful landscape and walk in the 
sunshine. ‘The same principle may be usefully 
applied to the pursuits of the husbandman. A 
course of cultivation or a kind of management 
that is novel or untried is too apt to be looked 
upon unfavorably for that very reason, and all 
its objections and faults dwelt upon, before 
any of its advantages begin to be considered. 
In this way it comes that a great many things 
are called fancies which deserve a better name. 

Here is a farmer who keeps a fancy yoke of 
oxen. ‘They are a handsome pair of cattle, 
fed partly on provender, kept in good trim, 
well rubbed, carded and smooth, with brass 
balls on the tips of their horns. ‘They are caro 
fully shod, yoked and handled, and so deli- 
cate that they will come and go with a single 
call of the teamster, and so active that they can 
be put into an rapid walk with a word of en- 
couragement. They are strong enough to plow 
alone, and the same person can hold and 
drive. They will do the work of two or- 
dinary yoke of oxen, and are always worth 

a high price at the butchers. ‘he owner seems 





them, and of showing how much they can do. 
On the other hand, many of the neighbors nev- 
er seem weary of saying that such fancy things 
cost more than they come to. They have al- 
ways used poor, thin slow teams. Let them 
candidly reckon the cost and profit of the two 
methods. Let them try the experiment. In 
either of these ways they will see there is no 
fancy about such kind of management, except 
in the name they have given it. 

Another farmer is said to have fancy plows 

spades,and carts. ‘hey arealways made light 
and well finished, and kept carefully in repair, 
and housed from the weather when not in use. 
They cost more than the ordinary kind and he has 
a close building to keep them in, Now the com- 
mon fault is to make farming tools too heavy 
and unwieldy. ‘They are clumsily constructed 
so that they are by no means strong in propor- 
tion to their weight. No care is takento put 
them under cover, and they are wet and dry a 
hundred times a season. In the winter, the 
lows and harrows «and carts are scattered 
along the roadside, twisted out of shape on the 
rocks and uneven grovnd, and blanched and 
weather-beaten and worn more by the snows 
and blasts, than by half the farming work of 
the year. In the summer, when not in use, they 
lay rotting in the same place among the grass 
and weeds. 

A good hoe, or a good scythe, or a good 
plow will cost more at the first if they are of 
the very best quality, but how soon such tools 
will save more than their cost. ‘Then if they 
are carefully used and kept from the weather, 
they will usually lust twice as long. Ifa good 
roller, for instance, made of the best materials, 
be left upon the ground among the weeds, and 
exposed to the dew, and rain, and sunshine, it 
will usually become so rotten in ten or twelve 
years as tc be unfit for use. Now the same 
piece of timber carefully kept from the weath- 
er will last more than fifty years. There is a 
court room in Normandy, where the ceiling is 
supported by large oaken beams that have been 
there more than four hundred years, and _ still 
they are quite sound and firm. Nothing which 
relates to keeping the very best tools upon the 
farm, or to the best possible care of them, 
should be neglected as a fancy. Improving 
farmers will find that they need to watch over 
the influence of the natural prejudice referred 
to, and to examine carefully and consider fa- 
vorable, as well as to adopt cautiously and 
prudently, whatever promises to be useful.— 

Granite Farmer. 


Potatoes. We have frequently of late spo- 
ken of fine-wheat, corn, and other crops, but 
we have now a word or two to say respecting 
the potato fields on the opposite side of the 
river, in the American bottom, and between 





never weary of taking the best possible care of 


this city and Alton. A few days since a gen- 
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tleman somewhat interested, and a resident of 
the bottom, told us thathe estimated its entire 
production this season at 200,000 bushels. We 
were a little surprised at so large an estimate, 
and thought for a time that our friend had 
overshot the mark; but from inquiries since 
we fell confident that he was rather below than 
above the true amount. Never within the re- 
memberance of the ‘oldest inhabitant,’ has 
there been half the quantity of land sown or 
such a yield as the present season has brought 
forth. We are told there are hundreds of acres 
which will yield, of finest mechanocks and pink- 
eyes, from two hundred to three hundred bush- 
els per acre. 

One gentleman, a resident in this city, has 
a field of 140 acres, for which he asks $100 an 
acre for the crop as it stands. Ie thinks 300 
bushels to the acre can be dug with ease. ‘The 
next largest crop in the bottomis nearly an 
hundred acres, which will produce at least 250 
bushels per acre. ‘The total yield of this vege 
tab!e the present season in the American bot- 
tom may therefore be safely estimated at 2U0,- 
000, and may exceed 250,000 bushels, the 
greater portion of which will befor export. 
Already large quantities arrive daily by the 
Alton packet, and go directly forward to N. Or- 
leans. Yesterday over one 1000 bushels came 
to hand, the finest we ever saw; two selected 
from the lot measured thirteen and a half in- 
ches in circumference, and weighed eleven and 
twelve anda half ounces. The wholesale pri- 
ces at the beds, without sacks, is 28 to 30c., 
delivered here in good sacks, 30 to 35c. per 
bushel.— Evening News. 

Sheep Husbandry. 

The following article from the pen of a cor- 
respondent of the Albany Cultivator, is well 
worthy the attentive perusal of our wool grow- 
ers: 

I have have had considerable experience in 
growing wool—having been engaged in the 
business for thirty-five vears, and having had 
the same flock without changing for twenty- 
five, which! bred for about ten years, with a 
view to make them fine; but finding their fleeces 
too light, and their constitution too tender for 
this climate, determined to increase the weight 
of fleeces as fast as L could, without material- 
ly injuring the quality, and have succeeded so 
far as to make my flock, consisting of ewes 
andlambs, (as [ keep no wethers,) shear three 
and three-fourth pounds, which sold for forty- 
seven cents a pound, making one dollar and 
seventy-six a fleece, including commission. 
My sheep have long staples, thick wool, very 
free from yolk; hivestrong constitutions, and 
are perfectly healthy, not one in two hundred 
and fifty having heen ailing in any way, to my 
knowledge, this winter, and when I get them up 
to four pounds per head, with about the quali- 


ty they now have, I shall have accomplished 
all I ever expected to. 

I have no doubt my flock would have shorn 
some two ounces more per head by this time, 
if I had not, some 4 or 5 years ago, sold all of 2 
stocks of young ewes, and though | obtained a 
large price | ‘Tost by the operation, as in 
consequence of that sale { have not been able, 
till last year, to raise the average weight, over 
about three and one half pounds, [ have no 
account of more than four sales. Those sales 
have all been made in the winter. In 1848 it 
sold for forty cents,and for the three last yeare 
for forty-seven; showing that there has been no 
variation in the price of such wool; and I sec 
by reference to my bills, that the assorting has 
been very uniform. ‘I'ne prices of low and 
medium wool have been more fluctuating, and 
{ understand that such wools are now duli, and 
that the prospect for another year is not flat- 
tering. 

As my object in writing this is to induce 
wool- growers to take more pains in breeding 
and managing their flocks, and as any know- 
ledge | may have acquired, I am free to com- 
municate, | shall briefly state how | have man- 
aged to make mine differ from most others. 

In the first place, | kept few or no wethers, 
consequently have raised a large number of 
lambs in proportion to the nuinber of my tlock, 
and have been able to sell about the number L 
have raised, and always, (except in the in- 
stance mentioned above,) have selected such 
as were most imperfvct; making such selecuions 
when I tag them. Ihave made but little use 
of bucks of my own raising, but have procur- 
edthe heaviest fleeced, s outest built, and 
strongest constituted ones | could, without 
much trouble or expense; and when | have 
found one near right, have used him as long as 
he remained vigorous, on old ewes not related 
tohim. I think a judicious selection of bucks 
for any desired improvem:nt, the most difficult 
matter that falls to the lot of a shepherd; and 
for that reason [ have practised using a strango 
buck on a few sheep, so as not to suffer too 
much, if he should make a bad cross; and [ 
never buy a buck out of a flock that has nov 
been well bred for a long time, fearing their 
stock may run back on some defects of their 
progenitors. It is well understood by all who 
are conversant with the subject, that no im- 
portant, desirable change in any breed of ani- 
mals, has been made in a short time; but ra- 
ther that it takes a long time, and much at- 
tention, to produce a breed that will generally 
have the particular qualities desired. [f, then, 
we are negligent in this respect, we cannot ex- 
pect to improve. The principiul reason why 
we have so few good flocks, is, because sheep 
owners are so frequently changing them. ‘This 
beginning every few years anew, gives no op- 





portunity to become acquainted wich the de- 
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sirable qualities of pafticular animals. Such | and meat and bread, and then meat and bread 


exists in all ocks that have any pretensions te 
excellence; and families, or the descendants of 
purticular sheep, may be traced by a discern- 
ing person, in any flock of long standing; thus 
w little attention to any particulas defects, such 
2s coarse flanks, thin wool, or short or long 
toes, may be extirpated from a fleck by dispo- 
sing of such as possess them. 

{think it very important for every wool- 
grower to know how his wool assorts, to ena- 
ble him to know whether he is going astray, or 
not, in his efforts to improve; and this is one 
important reason why | appreve of the depot 
system of selling woul; and the more [ see of 
its operation, the more [ am eonvineed that it 
is for the interest of all who intend to havea 
ood article, and in good order, to have it sold 
in a systematic way. Any excitement among 


speculators, which raises wool above its value | 


to the manufacturer invariably creates a reac- 
tion, and a decline on the next clip, which wil 
more than counterbalance the advance on the 
previous one, 


FARMERS AND INSANATY. 

In one of our exchanges we f{lnd a late visi- 
tor to an eastern lunatic asylum expressing sur- 
prise at the lurge proportion of farmers among 
tlie insane, and adds: 

‘It wouldnaturally be supposed that tilling 
the soil, and being exposed to the pure, mnvig- 


orating air, would tend to regulate instead of | 


to disarrange the balance-wheel of one’s in- 
tellect?~ 

If we might be permitted to guess on the 
subject, we would say that the causes insanity 
are more frequently physical than mental. A 
sound mind cannot dwell in an unsound body, 
and the body must become diseased before the 
manifestations of mind are disordered. We 
were once credibly informed of a woman ta- 
ken by her husband raving mad to the Colum- 
bus Insane Asylum. The Faculty detained 
him during the night, extracted one or two 
rotten teeth from the jaw of the patient, who 
was thereby so much tranquilized that the sec- 
ond day she returned with her husband to her 
home, and never after exhibited any sign of 
mental derangement. But instances of insan- 
ity from apparenly slight physical causes are 
too numerous to require more than a mention 
of them. 

Now, with all the advantages enjoyed by 
farmers, of air and exercise, it is notorious to 
all who have examined the case, that as aclass, 


‘and coffee, and so on from one year’s end to 
'theother. When we reflect that it is mostly in- 
| convenient to get a supply of fresh meat, and 
that therefore salt—and hog meat at that—is 
in constant use, who should wonder they would 
growcrazy? Oh, yes, there 1s another impor- 
tant article of a farmer’s diet,—cucumber pic- 
| kles at all times, and preserves when there are 
| strangers. 

‘These do not greatly improve the healthful 
qualities of the food, and farmers and their 
families are not generally healthy. Milk is 
fed to the hogs, and by them converted into 
human food; apples, corn and potatoes share 
the same fate, and all require to pass the di- 
gestive process of the pig’s stomach before be- 
ing rendered fit for table use. In perhaps a 
mujority of farm houses milk is scarcely seen 
upon the table, but is poured by buckets full 
into the swill barrel,—hundreds of bushels of 
apples lie rotting on the ground,and not a dish- 
ful baked for dinner. 
| We rvemember when we commenced farming, 
| how proud we were the first summer of our 
abundant supply of early vegetables, and with 
/what care we began preparing our harvest din- 
' ners, and with what chagrin we found our dish- 
_ es Leet-sauce, peas, potatoes, beans, baked ap- 

ples, &e., &e., left untouched, while any kind 
| of bread and meat would be devoured by the 
dislful, or as mach pastry as we could muster, 
'yanish like snow in June. 

We were quite taken by surprise to find a 
picher of nice cool milk standing on the table 
without a customer among a dozen of hard 
working men, and four gallons of hot coffee 
swallowed in a giffey, when the thermometer 
stood at ninety in the shade. 

With such diet, and general inattention to 
bathing, is it little wonder that their natural 
advantages are counterbalanced by the arti- 
ficial disadvantages. 


Grape Culture in the United States. 

The first largely successful experiment at 
wine making in this country, was a Cincinnati, 
developed only a few years ago, chiefly under 
the auspices of Mr. Nicholas Longworth, an 
old and wealthy citizen of Ohio, and enthusi- 
astically devoted to the grape culture. It has 
now grown into a business of public impor- 
tance and large private profit. There are 1200 
acres in cultivation, witnin a circuit of a few 
‘miles round Cincinnati. ‘The annual produce 
is now about a million and a half of bottles of 





they are wofully inattentive to the laws of pure native wines, equal to the finest Hocks, 


health. We know no other class of people 
~vho use so little fruit and vegetables as regu- 


Champaignes, and Red Wines of Germany and 
‘France. Mr. Longworth’s Catawba Cham- 


lar articles of diet, as do the farmers. Bread pagne is the most generally known at the East, 
aad meat and coffee are the American farmer’s , of the Vincinnati vintage. Its popularity has 
diet, and by way of yariation he takes coffee | so steadily increased as to create a demand 
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much above the ability of Mr. L. to supply, 
and at this no one who has tasted the wine can 
be surprised. 

Messrs. Corneau & Sons, of the Burnett 
Jlouse, Cincinnati, are among the largest deal- 
ers in the Ohio wines. 

We are glad to announce that a company 
from Ohio has purchased a tract of land from 
Wm. Bb. Ogden, Esq. onthe west side of the 
river upon which they will immediately com- 
mence the culture of the grape. ‘This fact af- 
fords the press a favorable opportunity to call 
attention to a most interesting branch of rural 
industry, and to commend the example of 
Cincinnati to such encouragement and imita- 
tion throughout the country, as may ultimately 
make us formidable rivals, so far at least as 
the wines consumed—and the amount is enor- 
mous—in the United States are concerned, of 
the wine districts of Europe. ‘There is no 
good reason why this should not be so. Many 
of the varieties of the grape are indigenous to 
the country. The vine clad hills that surround 
tue Queen City of the West, are delightful to 
look upon. ‘They inspire a poetical admira- 
tion for the varied productions of this happy 
lund. You are made to feel that in that con- 
stitutes the picturesque attraction and rural 
beauty of Andalusia, and the South of France, 
we shall have scenes surpassing them in natu- 
ral grandeur, and emulating them in the pro- 
duction and cultivation of the gushing and 
generous grape; and that in the rivers of the 
west, we have our Rhine and Mozelle. The 
vineyards around Cincinnati are surprisingly 
extensive for an experiment as it were of yester- 
day. Some of them are on the line of railway 
approaching the city from Columbus, immedi- 
ately on the second bank of the Ohio, and 
drawing a genial support from the sunny south 
to which they are exposed. 

Nearly the whole west and south, we can 
scarcely doubt, is capable of producing the 
grape in perfection. The Swiss settlements 
in Indiana, and Swiss and German in East 
Tennessee, have contemplated such experiments 
and a French colony in Alabama, many years 
ago. made such progress as to show that little 
was wanting in the ¢limate to make the grape 
completely successful, and acting on these 
hints, the subject has been revived, within a 
year or two, inthe same district. A test of 
native wines, from Green ceunty, from two ri- 
val farmers, was made a few weeks since at 
Mobile, and both pronounced of delicate and 
delicious flavor, bordering on the pe grape 
productions of Maderia. The brief history of 
the French colony referred to is quite roman- 
tic, shaded, however, by melancholy reminis- 
cehces. The grant of land was made by the 
Cieneral Land Office some — after the treaty 
of Vienna, and the general peace of Europe, to 
one of Napoleon’s officers, Generral Latour 


Denouettes, we believe and his associates in 
exile. ‘Lhey gave to the county, then organi- 
zed almost in a wilderness of cane and prairie, 
the name of Marengo, since become one of tho 
richest cotton-growing districts in the South. 
The colony emdraced a number of highly ac- 
complished French families, and every appli- 
ance of comfort and elegance, which could be 
transported to their wild homes in Marengo, 
was brought to therelicf of what was little bet- 
| ter than an isolated solitude. But the change 
| was not congenial. The rudeness of the land 
|made the grape a doubtful experiment. The 
|heads of the colony sbon began to sigh for 
| France and ‘beautiful Paris.? The settlement 
| was broken up, the lands divided, and the Ma- 
rengo of 1850, exhibits few traces,of the Ma- 
rengo of 1382U. 








AGricuLturaL Socistizs.—There is no sub- 
ject that should excite more interest among the 
West, than that of Agriculture. Weare em- 
phatically an agricultural people, depending 
upon the productions of the earth as the basis 
of our future wealth and prosperity.® and we 
should encourage, by all means proper, every 
movement which has a tendency to elevate, im- 
| prove and advance this great interest. 
| The circulation of monthly journals devoted 
‘to the subject of agriculture, has, no doubt, 
‘done much to promote and advance the inter- 
| ests of western farmers, by shedding upon the 
|subject the light of science and experience. 
| Bnt the greatest practical benefit to the farm- 
| ing interest, is perhaps derived from the influ- 
;ence of county and State Agricultural Socie- 
ities. It has been ascertained that in counties 
' where such societies have been organized, a 
spirit of progression and improvement in far- 
ming has been awakened, and a spirit of emu- 
lation excited, which has been productive of 
the best results. Many of our sister counties have 
organized societies of this kind, and appreci- 
ate highly the benefits derived therefrom. 
What reason is there that the farming interests 
of Brown should not be advanced in the same 
way? Will not some of our farmers move in 
this matter?-—Mt. Sterling Democrat. 





Ratxwater vs. CuoLera.—It has been fully 
ascertained, says the report of a French medi- 
cal commission, both at Paris and elsewhere, 
that rainwater is a prophylactic of cholera, 
and that this disease has never proved an epi- 
demic in any city where rainwater is exclusive- 
ly used. Galveston affords the strongest 
possible evidence of the truth of this statement. 
— Galveston Citizen. 

Another evidence is the Bermuda Isles, in the 
Atlantic, in which one but rainwater is used 
by the inhabitants, and where not a single case 





of Cholera has yet occured. 
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PEAR CULTURE—THE BLIGHT. 


As the culture of the Pear is receiving much 
attention at the present time, [suppose all | 
facts relating to the cause or remedy of the, 
the pear tree blight, the only serious drawback , 
in the culture of the pear, will be of interest to | 
the numerous readers of the Cultivator. [) 
therefore send you a statement of a few facts | 
coming under my observation. 

One of my near neighbors, Noah M. Bronson, | 
an early settler in this county, and formerly 
an Assoviate Judge, in the spring of 1821 | 
planted a pear tree near his residence, which | 
grew finely und bore abundantly, so much 80 
that he informed me that he had received $15 
for the product of this tree in single year. 

About five years since, this tree began to de- 
cline, the limbs died at the ends, the little 
fruit it bore was small and flavorless, and it 
was evident to every passer by that the old 
man’s pet was dying. 

That year he applied 8 quarts of salt to the 
roots of the tree, and cut out the dead limbs, 
but still the tree continued to die. The next 
spring as | was returning from Medina with a 
waggon load of bones he wished to know what ! 
Idesigned to do with so many bones. I[ in- | 
formed him that { intended to pound them up 
and put about a peck under every pear tree | 
I should plant, and advised him to try the ap- 
plication of bones to his tree, as the most pro- 
bable means of saving it. That spring, being 
unfortunate with his sheep, he lost several | 
lambs, ten of which he buried among the roots | 
of this tree and appiied about four quarts of | 
salt. This year the tree began to show signs | 
of returning vigor. The next spring he ap- 
plied to this tree all the bones he could collect | 
and the result was that last year he had a full | 
crop of pears, and now the tree is loaded with! 
fruit, and is making vig srous growth, evident- 
ly renewing ils age. 

The above facts go to substantiate the theo- 
ry, that the blight, at least in some cases, is 
caused by the soil being deficient of some ele- 
ment entermg into the composition of the Pear 
and necessary to its growth. 

Bones largely abound in Phosphate of Lime 
and this clement forms 27 per cent of the 
ashes of the wood and bark of the Pear tree. 
Therefore if the tree does not readily find this 
element in the soil,and its deficiency is not sup- 
plied by art, the tree must die—literally star- 
ved to death, for tne want of that kind of food 
requisite for its healthy growth. This may 
seem strange logic to some of your readers; to 
talk of feeding trees, but no more strange than 
true. ‘here exists as much necessity for feed- 

ng our trees us our animals; and we have 
found that the pear isa great feeder on phos- 


case, we see the reason why the pear soon ex- 
hausts the supply and then declines. 

This, doubtless, is nut the only eause of the 
blight; but if our trees are supplied with the 
kinds and amount of food neeessary to their 
healthy growth, reason will teach that they are 
in a better condition to resist the attack of dis- 
ease than when in a declining state. 

Some distinguished cultivators are of the 
opinion that if pear trees are allowed to grow 
in grass sward, the ground being undisturbed 
by cultivation will in general prevent the blight. 

if you or any of your numerous readers can 
give any facts relating to the effect of sward 
upon the health of the pear, or point out the 
most successful method of cultivation, so as to 
escape the blight, such facts must be of inter- 
est to a large class of your readers, and to the 
undersigned in particular.— Ohio Cultivator. 

See ee 


Batuinc.—Mr. Mayo furnishes some hints 
on Bathing, that may be read with advantage 
at this season of the year. At night warm wa- 
ter should be employed—in the morning cold. 
The frame, after the exhaustion of the day, is 
in a condition to be better for the soothing in- 
fluence of warm bathing. ‘The whole person 
should, preparatory to retiring to rest, be la- 
ved with warm water, and afterwards a mod- 
erate glow should be produced by gentle dry- 
ing with towels. It has been said that cold 
water used at night has the advantage of pre- 
venting the feet from becoming tender. ‘The 
reverse is the fact. Tenderness of feet is much 
sooner and surely remedied by the use of warm 
water than cold. ‘The direct purpose of bath- 
ing is better obtained by warm than cold wa- 
ter. Nevertheless, there are some who are 
compelled to use cold water for their feet at 
night; if they use warm water, there is no reac- 
tion, and their feet and ankles become painful- 
ly chilled and deficient in circulation. But the 
morning is the propor season for the employ- 
ment of cold water; and the temperature of 
which, however, should beara relation to the 
time of year and to the temperature of the 
weather, as well as to the strength of the per- 
son using it. Sometimes, therefore, it is bet- 
ter to use water in the morning, tepid; just as 
at night it may happen, for various reasons, to 
be desirable to avoid the relaxing effects of 
water too warm. A person in health and 
strength is the better fur having the entire per- 
son bathed in cold water in the morning, fol- 
lowed by sufficient friction to produce a gen- 
eral healthy glow. In these simple directions, 
two effects are contemplated, one, niceness of 
the person; the other, a stimulating or sooth- 
ing influence on the nerves or on the system 
generally. Both of these effects are capable of 
being attained to a greater extent by the use of 





ag of lime. Now if this exists in the soil 
ut ina very limited degree, as is often the 
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Acricu.ture IN Fraxce.—A letter writer the common grasses. We throw these hints 
for the Republic says:—‘A trip of six hundred , ©ut for our readers think to of. Four or five 
and fifty miles, from the northern to the south- pounds, mingled with a due quantity of other 
ern extremity of France, justifies me in the ex- | t@88 seeds will be sufficient for an acre, and 
pression of my opinion that God’s sun does 3 can be obtained at reasonable | at the 
not shed its rayson so fair a land, or one so agricultural seed stores.—Maine Farmer. 
thoroughly cultivated. ‘The whole country is Cultivation about Fruit T2ees. 
literally a garden. Every square foot, from the! The editor of the Albany Cultivator in an 
mountain-top to the lowest ravine, is made to grticle on the cultivation about fruit trees, 
produce something, if it be susceptible of it. sives his capnienn, which is quite to the point, 
Their mode ot sowing their crops, whether on gnd from which we take the following : 
| plain or hill-side, produces the finest effecton| ¢We have often urged the importance of 
the appearance of the landscape, the space al- lean and mellow cultivation for young trees, 
lotted for each crop is laid out in squares or to promote growth; and for older ones, to fur- 
parallelograms with mathmatiecal precision, pjsh fruit of finequality. Young trees, in grass 
) and, whether large or small, the best garden ¢round from necessity, should be widely spa- 
could not be divided with greater accuracy. ded; but even this treatment is quite imperfect, 
: As there areno fences or hedges, and as the and becomes nearly useless as they advance in 
% different crops are in various stages of matur- gi79 and throw out roots far beyond the reach 
ity, you can imagine the variety of hues that o¢ any ordinary spadd circle. We have just 
meet the eye, and the magnificence of the prno- measured a few trees differently treated in this 
rama that stretches out in every direction as particular. Small peach trees, set out six 
r far as the vision can penetrate. lam sorry to years ago, and kept cultivated most of the 
. add in this connection, that seven-eighths of time, have trunks a foot in circumference, two 
the agricultural labor is performed by females, 9, three feet above the surface. ‘I hose in sim- 
ie while two or three hundred thousand stalwart jay soil, but kept spaded in five feet circles, in 
\- men in uniform are idling away their time in grass, are only eight inches in circumference, 
- the barracks of the cities and villages. Inthe although ten years old. Most of this growth 
b absence of fences, cattle secured by ropes, are was made in the first five years. 
\- driven about their pasturage by females; and peach trees three fourths of an inch in di- 
= sheep are confined within the required limits meter were set out on a gravelly soil, of only 
ld by boys, assisted by a shepherd’s dog. Speak- very moderate fertility, but they were kept 
Be ing of cattle, reminds me that, notwithstand- guyjtixated by the plow and harrow, and no 
n ing fresh pork is abundant enough in market, crop nor vegetable growth of any kind allowed 
: both in Englan | and France, I have not seen @ within the broad strip of ground of which they 
“ live porker in either country.’ occupied the centre. Two and a half years 
“a Wurre CLover.—We are satisfied that our fre™ transplanting, that is, wn third summer, 
re farmers do not appreciate the white clover, or oor. = a peck or more each, and one bore 
at white honeysuckle, as some call it, so highly t ‘Seve ak san: te Uh en cote eli 
c- as the ought, nor take so much pains as they voting es the am vonnisine vravel soil The 
i1- should to cultivate it. Infact, but very few tress on @ rather unp: ing gravel soil. The 
~- grow it, when they lay down their lands to holes were dug _— feet a. nig wage: and all 
Ps < ge ee ' but the central position, where the tree was to 
ye orth it They trust to nature to supply them stand, filled with soil made rich by thorough- 
® ? paki Hy rs way » } c. 
he When once seeded with it, the soil will re- | ly raking In manure, eye third of a cubic 
; in ita | : he 1 hort st i] yard of manure, or a little less, was applied to 
he tain it a long time, for the low short stems wi a ela, When Gin Wen War ext. ob di 
er- bear heads full of seeds, and these become seat- #¢! 10 4 i uinedh tn einient Mh a 
et- tered out inte the soil, and thus the seed is D®Y 8000 Sol hob pt 7 act with the 
as kept in the ground and springs up whenever roots. Nothing unusua ate the first year. 
to circumstances are favorable for its develop- , Phe secoud, = arte a. — to reach 
of ment. A moderately clayey loam is con-| the rich bed of earth, The on h rapidity of 
und genial for it, and if this be dressed with an g'owth was th ee coe tonke ae 
ver= occasional dressing of plaster it will bring bore a bushel, although they were only the sine 
rol- it out abundantly. It affords an excellent pas- of a common carriage whip when transplanted. 
en- turage for bees, the best honey inthe world be- | We have to wn ip peat wey 8 growth) 
ns. ing obtained by these little insects from white measured aaa ‘ hick oe ~~ f oir rs tog 
sof clover. . ference at two - 4 ig , 0) —_ hy 4to 18 
oth- It also affords the best pasturage for cattle, —e od on : a eahads Pater amen 
tem especially cows from whose milk cheese is man- | W!t ‘i ade diminished. growt 
eof ufactured, as experiments have proved that oo eWiIl not thos - Be have widiened Gils 
e of cows that graze on this species of clover yield | at oe thats Siete ab the sanes es rees, 
milk that contains casein, or cheesey particles, | he it by F ‘ a ‘ P ime.—- 
in greater abundance than they do when fed on! 4 Tare armer. 
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-Hominy. 

‘It 18 surprising how little is known of this 
oxvellent, healthy food; and what an excellent 
substitute it is for potatoes, during the centin. 
uation of the disease among them, which ren- 
ders some that are fair to the eye, unfit forfood, 
and all exceedingly dear. As we write, our 
hostess informs us’that potatoes, hominy and 
white beans are all of the same price—$2,50 
a bushel, and rice but a littledearer. If aman 
can afford to eat fried gold for breakfast, boil- 
ed bank notes for dinner, and roasted dollars 
for sapper, he can afford to eat potatoes cook- 
edin the same way, and not otherwise, at pres- 
ent prices. In point of economy as human Food, 
pol we of beans or hominy is equal to ten 
of potatoes. Hominy, too, is a dish almost as 
universally liked ag potatoes, and at the south 
almost as freely eaten; while at the north it is 
seldom seen; in fact, it is an unknown food, ex- 
cept toa few persons in cities. By hominy, 
we do not mean a sort of coarse meal, but 
grains of white corn, from which the hull and 
chit, or eye, hus been removed by moistening 
and pounding in a wooden mortar, leaving the 
grains almost whole, and composed of little else 
but starch. It has often been said, not one 


cook in ten knows how to boil a potato. We) 


Hominy Pudding:—Prepare as for batter 
cakes, add one egg to each pint, some cinna- 
mon, sugar to suit the taste, and a few raisins, 
and bake like rice pudding. Alittlebutter or 
chopped suet may be added. Serve hot or 
cold with or without sauce. 

Homony Salad.—To apint of cold hominy, 
add a small onion, a quarter of boiled chicken, 
or about the same quantity of lobster, chop- 
ped fine, to which add a small pickle. ‘Tobe 
dressed with sweet oil, mustard, pepper and 
vinegar. [tis a very good substitute hor green 
salads, at seasons when the latter cannot be 

_ obtained. 

| Hominy and Beans.—Mix equal parts of 
cold baked beans and hominy together and 
heat up, and you have an excellent dish. 

Hominy Beating.—Will some of our read- 
ers or western friends,who know exactly how the 
thing is done, or if the don’t know ask old Ca- 
sar, Pompey, Big-foot, or Aunty Dinah, and 
tell our readers how to'make hominy Give the 
proper size of mortar and pestle; the amount 
of moistening and length of time of beating, 
&c. We ‘presume we have heard of a still 
evening, while floating in our skiff down the 
Ohio River, in days 

‘Long, long ago.’ 





may add another cipher when speaking of the a hundred hominy mortars m operation, and 
very simple process of cooking hominy. We knew from observation that the corn was mois- 
give the formula from our own experience, and tened at the commencement, and that it re- 
from instructions received in a land where ‘hog quired a good deal of patient labor; but how, 
and hominy’ are well understood. Wash or how much, as we never intended to set up 
slightly in cold water, and soak twelve hours the trade, we never learned.— The Plow. 
in tepid, soft water, then boil slowly from three 
to six hours in same water, with plenty more’ Muisturt sy Drre Pitowinc.—P, Morris 
added from time to time, with great care to says inthe Farm Journal, that he broke up a 
prevent burning. Don’t salt while cooking, stiff sod for corn, with a heavy plow drawn by 
as that or hard water will harden the corn. four oxen. A subsoil plow followed, run- 
So it will peas or beans, green or dry, and rice ning down six or seven inches deeper. The 
also. When done add butter and salt; ora whole was so thoroughly performed, that a 
better way is to let each one season to suit the stick could be thrust down into the loose 
taste. It may be eaten with meat in lieu of earth, in almost any part of the field, to the 
vegotables, or with sugar or syrup. It isgood depth of fifteen inches. The summer was ex- 
hot or cold, and the more frequently it is war-  cessively dry, pastures were burnt bare, and 
med over, like the old fashioned pot of tillage crops suffered severely. But the corn 
‘Bean porridge hot or bean porridge cold, on the subsoiled land continued green and lux- 
Bean porridge best at nine days old. uriaat throughout the season. 
Sois hominy—it is good always, and very 
wholesome, and like tomatoes, only requires to) — goyruss.—A complaint is often made by 
be eaten once or twice to fix the taste in its fa- | workmen of their scythes not acting well, of 
vor. , the edge not cutting uniformly, and the form 
Hominy Breakfast Cakes.—Mash the cold’ peing rem, &c.; now the con foun suited to 
hominy with a rolling pin and add a little flour | gach mower would be tested by a very simple 
and milk batter, so as to make the whole thick | experiment. Let a man with piece of chalk in 
enough to form into little cakes in the hand, | ji, hand, walk up toa high wall or barn door 
or it may be put into the griddle with a speon. | and raising it as high as he can, strike a curve 
Bake brown, eat hot, and declare you never ate | from right to left; the line so traced is the ex- 
anything better of the batter cake kind. act form that his scythe should be; and if he 
Hominy and Muk, hot or cold, is as much applies the edge of it, and finds it to corres- 
better than mush and milk, as that is better pond, it will cut uniformly from point to heel, 
than oat meal porridge. and save himself much trouble and labor, 





| 
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Bariars.—The briars which bear blackber- | horse, costing less than one-half to sustain 
ries and raspberries, though goodin their place, | them. They require shoeing less often than 
are very troublesome out of their places; and | the horse, and are much longer lived. When 
are net.to be mastered without some trouble, | treated with kindness, the mule is no more 
‘Lhe editor of the White River Standard, pub- | stubborn than the horse; indeed beyond the 
lished at Bediord, Indiana, has picked up | unsightliness of his head the mule has but one 
some experience on this head which is worth | fault, and that is, if left for a few weeks in 
considering : a stuble without work, he forgets all his for- 

When on a visit a few weeks since, tothe | mer training, and requires to be reinstructed ; 
residence of Mr. Johnson, on Leatherwood, he | with slight use, however, he retains all habi- 
informed us of his mode of dispensing with | tudes.as well as the horse. Who ever heard of 
this very troublesome bush, which were com-|@ dead mule? Dickens says that ‘dead donk- 
mend tc the attention. of our farmers.. In the| ey and a sailor in white top boots is not to be 
month of January or February, take the scythe | met with.? Neither buyer nor seller are apt to 
or anyother suitable instrument, cut off the | inguire closely into.the age of the mule. We 
brash. close to the ground, rake the stocks and | stated that a — between 30 and 40 years of 
burn them. In the spring let your sheep, hogs | age were performing full labor on our farm, 
and cattle upon the field where the briers grew, without showing the sligtest indication of hay- 
andas the shoots early put forth, they will be} ing passed the prime of their mulehood. 
eagerly eut off and eaten by your stock. Cattle, In every prrticular the mule for farmer’s 
sheep, and hogs, are fond of these early shoots, | use is superior to the horse. Mules if badly 
and as they are the first to put forth, being | used will resent, and from this fact they hay: 
tender, are eagerly: eaten thus this pest to!the unenviable character of kicking. Thev 
farmers is effectually destroyed in the course of | certainly exhibit bed taste in choice of food, 
one season. | for they will eat a green.thistle placed on toy 

We examined a number of localities upon the! a half peck of oats, and occasionally wil] eat 
farm of Mr. J. where briars had previously | their bedding, while fodder of a better kind 
grown in large quantities, that were cleared en- | placed in front of them is. vetained for a des- 
tirely, and in their stead the blue grass was’ sert.— Working Furmer. 
growing most luxuriantly. We have no doubt, 
the above is a most effeetual mode of getting 
rid of briars, and farmers who are troubled! TLizarps—Are tuey Porsovovs?—-A eorres- 
with them, can test its efficacy by adopting the pondent of the Southern Cultivator says : 
same plan. y 





—_-——-=<q- -- 


‘I know but little of zoology ; but I have ex- 
Mul amined many snakes and lizards to know if 
ULES. they were poisonous. [ am satisfied that many 
No animal has been so grossly slandered as snakes are destroyed thet are not only haru:- 
the Mule; for although the appearance of his | less, but useful. As to lizards, I have examin- 
head and ears are unzightly to ali but himself, | ed all sorts for many years, and never found : 
the symmetry of his body and limbs are far! poisonousone. The striped red-headed lizard, 
from objectionable. He ismore untiring than ' commonly ealled Scorpion, will leave his ta!l 
the horse, capable of making greater exertion inyour possession if you seize him hy that mem 
without loss of health. Indeed a Mule will ber; but if you take him by the body, he wil! 
perform one-third more labor than a horse of be your innocent prisoner. [| never found one 
the same weight during the same nuiaber of that had any harm about him-—and yet, from 
hours, in addition to which he will work more South Carolina to Texas, he is thought to he 
hours, and is less affected by heat or cold, is' exceedingly poisonous. The supposed poison 
more sure-footed than most horses, and appears ‘ Ous ‘lamper eels,’ or very large, araphibious 
to be alike insensible, while taking exercise, of water-lizards, are also innocent. L recolieci 
the severity of mid-winter or the excessive reading, years ago, inthe Aineyelopedia Am- 
heat of summer; whether at the equator, or’ ericana, if I mistake not, that some lizards 
temperate zone, he is equally seviceable and | are poisonous. I think the writer must hay» 
effective. He will subsist on one-half or two- | been misinformed—simply because | have not 
thirds the amount of food necessary for a horse | been able to find a poisonous lizard. The lust 
while used for labor. lamper ee] that I have seen, was being pursued 
Fodder of less expensive kind than that in or- | by a snake; J eaught the eel and brought him to 
dinary use seems perfectly sufficient for him,!the house, with my thumb in his mouth, for 
Inthe vicinity of the New Jersey meadows, | the instruction of my children. He was, I sup- 
mules are often fed on salt hay, costing but posed, nearly afoot and a half long. Having 
$3 per ton, and about half the amount of sufficiently examingd the poor innocent thing. 
ground feed usually given to horses. With I returned him to his proper clement and lec 
such keeping they are more efficient thanthe him go. 
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Tae Wotves AND RalLroaps.—During an ex- 
eursion to Northern Indiana a few days ago, 
we learned that since the tracks of the Rail- 
roads aroud the Lake were laid down, but one 
single wolf had been seen or heard of south of 
them, and it is thought that he had never been 
North since their construction. The farmers 
of Twenty Mile Prairie, and adjacent country, 
are no longer troubled with herding their sheep 
in pens during each night, as they were form- 
erly. ‘The wolf is at all times exceeding sus- 
picious of traps, and is not disposed to venture 
near iron or steel, howevever tempting the bait 
may be that lies near it; hence their fear of 
crossing the railroad track to committe depre- 
dations en the flocks in the farming country 
South. Atnight, too, when they leave their 
dens, the locomotives pass, and their hideous 
and strange nois is not calculated to inspire the | 
varmints with any remarkable degree of contfi- | 
dence and security from danger.— Chicago 
Tribune. 


| 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 
ROADS. { 

One of the most important improvements af- 
ter putting up fences is the making of good roads 
onthe farm. Asa railroad in some new part 
of the country develops its resources and brings 
all sorts of improvements, so a good road to 
any part of the farm, adds as much to the val- 
ue of that part of the farm as it would remove 
itmearer to the barn yard. Count up how 
many times you drive a team to a certain field, 
half a mile from your barn, always loaded one 
way or the other, perhaps over a hill, at least 
through one or more mud holes; and you may 
estimate somewhat the value of this improve- 
ment. You suffer inconvenience enough, in a 
single harvest, in the up-setting or failing off 
of your loaded grain, hindering your work, 
and making all hands cross, to pay for grading 
and smoothing half the way. ‘I'hen think of 
the many loads of manure, which are, or should 
be drawn to that field, and how much your team | 
would be relieved, and your work facilitated 
by a good hard bridge over that brook, instead 
of sinking your cart into themud every time! 
you have to pass it. 

I might add a word about bars and gates. 
‘There is no surer indication of a snug farmer, | 
than a perpendicular bar post or a well hung 
gate. I must say, [ have a particular antipa- 
thy to a dragging gate. I think you will find 
a few days of labor at odd spells, in repairing 
roads through the farm, will pay ten per cent. 
interest. 


| 


DRY WALKS. 


Another matter worthy your attention is a 
dry and clean walk to your barn, and other 
out-buildings. You may think this a small 
matter but there are few things in which the 








every day comfort of yourself and family are 


‘more concerned, than this. Look at that mud- 


dy hole by the gate between the house and barn 
which must be waded an hundred times a week, 
through all the season. The house is painted, 
and all the buildings and fences are in good 
style, but whenever you walk about the yards 
in wet weather, you meet with filth which is in 
strange contrast with the style of the buildings 
and which appear all the worse for the con- 
trast. Good taste 1s always consistent. Nice 
buildings, pleasant rooms, good carpets and 
other handsome furniture are in contradiction 
to the walks out of doors, which load the boots 
with clay at every step. If you have no grav- 
el bank or flag stones make a plank road.-~ 
Poughkepsie Telegraph. 





Healthfulness of Grapes. 


The New York Commercial, in an article on 
the grape, states that this fruit is one of the 
best and most wholesome medicines. ‘This at- 
fords an additional inducement for the culti- 
vation of this popular fruit. ‘The Commercial 
says: 

‘In the vineyard districts of France, Spain, 
and other wine-growing countties, the medical 
qualities of the grase are well known and high- 
ly prized. The free use of this fruit, as we 
are advised, has a most salutary effect upon 
the animal system, diluting tke blood, remov- 
ing obstructions of the liver, kidneys, spleen, 
and other important organs, giving a healthy 
tone and vigor to the culculation, and gener- 
ally augmenting the strength of the entire ani- 
mal economy. In diseases of the liver, and 
especially in that monster compound affliction, 
dyspepsia, the salutary and potent influence of 
the ‘grape diet? is well known in France. 

The inhabitants of the vineyard districts are 
never afflicted with those diseases, which fact, 
however, alone, would not be conclusive evi- 
dence of the medicinal qualities of the fruit of 
which they freely partake, since peasant life 
is rarely marred with this class of ailments, 


_ but hundreds who are thus afflicted yearly, re- 


sort to the vineyard districts for the sake of! 
what is known as the ‘grape cure’—and the re- 


| sult proves to be a cure, except in very long, 


protracted and inveterate cases, which are he- 
yondthe reach of medicinal remedies. ‘The 
invorating influence of the ripe grape, freely 
eaten, upon the feeble and debilitated, is very 
apparent, supplying vigor and the rosy hue of 
health, in the stead of weakness and pallor, 
and this by its dilluting property which ena- 
bles the blood to circulate in tie remoter ves- 
sels of the skin, which before received only the 
serous or watery particles. 

In these remarks, however, we must be uti- 
derstood as speaking of the fruit when perfect- 
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ly ripe. ri grapes, like all unripe fruits 
are detrimental to health, and derange the di- 
gestive organs and those dependent upon and 
sympathizing with them. 


—_—~<>— 


Breaking the Horse. 


There is no greater mistake than to post- 
pone breaking. It should, in fact, be com- 
menced at the very period of weaning, or as 
soon as the effects of castration have passed 
away; it should in this manner be commen- 
ced and prosecuted gradually, with gentleness 
and kindness. Let the young animal be dai- 
ly handled, caressed, and led about, and let 
him occasionally be rabbed down, and even at 
times tied up for an hour or so. ‘The man 
who feeds the colt should have the entire man- 
agement of him at this time, and he should be 
a respectable person, characterized by equa- 
nimity of temper anda kindly disposition. 
Half the battle in horse training consists in 
this early management ; many a horse is spoil- 
ed and rendered permanently intractable by 
early harshness or improper treatment, and 
many a horse that might otherwise have tur- 
ned out a vicious, unmanageable brute, has 
been moulded into a gentle, affectionate, and 
useful servant }y the judicious treatment of | 
those who first inducted him into the knowl- | 
edge of his duty. 

For the first year such treatment will suffice; | 
after the second winter the operation. of train- | 
ing may commence in good earnest. ‘The | 
horse must be first bitted, but the bit at first 
used must be small, and of such form as will | 
not hurt bis mouth. The work of bitting | 
may occupy three or four days. When the | 
colt becomes accustomed to the bit, he may 
then have two long ropes attached to it, slight- 
ly fastened to his sides by a loose girth over | 
the back, and his feeder may thus drive him 
as it were, round a field, pulling upon him 
as he proceeds. This will act as a first les- 
401 in draught. If intended as a saddle} 
horse, a filled bag, may be thrown across | 
ais back and secured there, and after a while 
when he has become used to this, a crotch 
may be fastened upon his back the inferior 











ually and by successive stages and above all, 
let me entreat that no whip or harsh lan- 
guage be permitted to be used. 

Breeders of horses are very apt to fall into 
a common fault, viz: of postponing the break- 
ing of them to a period comparatively advanc- 
ed, and then fancying that the training cau 
be at once effected. We have endeavored to 
show that the work of training should be a 
gradual and progressive one, and that it should 
rather consist of a consecutive system of judi- 
cious management than be converted into a 
separate business, suddenly undertaken and 
summarily performed. If the colt has been 
treated as we recommended, much subsequent 
trouble will be saved his owner; if it were 
generally so treated, there would be fewer in- 
stances of vice and sulkiness displayed by the 
adult horse. 

All horses, especially such as are required 
for agricultural purposes, should be brokeu 
into the saddle as well as the harness. This 
is easily effected when once the animal has 
suffered himself to be yoked in the team, us 
already described.—Let his accustomed feeder 
and handler be the first to mount him; there 
is no doubt that the colt will suffer him to do 


so withont struggling, and gentleness alone is 


requisite to complete the lesson thus —- 
cioulsiy begun. At the same time that mild- 
ness is absolutely necessary, it is not less es- 
sential that the colt be taught implicit obedi- 
ence to the will of his master. For this pur- 

ose, however, neither the whip nor spur must 
a employed, nor must he be shouted or hal- 
loed at; nothing is required but firmness, 
steadiness, and patience—the three great re- 
quisites in a successful horsebreaker. 

When the colt has acquired the art of draw- 
ing and carrying, it will be time to instruct 
hiin in perhaps the most difficult part of his 
duty—backing. ‘This must be done cautions- 
ly at first, by the long rope, and gradually. 
Let first a light cart, and then a loaded one 
be added; let care be taken not to hurt the 
mouth with the bit; many a good and valua- 
ble horse has been spoiled by this bad man- 
agement. Patience and gentleness will effect 
everything; a contrary course of treatment will 


extremities grasping his sides, and thus in-|oenerate vice. Few, it may almost be said, 


. uring him to the legs of a rider. 

Portions of harness may now, from time 
to time, be added, the winkers being kept fer 
the last. [le may now be put ina team, and 
it is better he should be one of three, hav- 
ing one befors him and the shaft horse be- 
hind him. It is best to begin draught on 
grass, where the colt will not be frightened 
with the noiseof the wheels. Ile has enough 
to occupy his thoughts without that, and 
the grand secret consists in not hurrying or 
confusing him.—-Let everything proceed grad- 








no horses, are naturally vicious. It is cruel 
usage which has first provoked resistance. 
|'That resistance has been followed hy greater 
severity, and the stubbornness of the animal 
as increased.—Open warfare has ensued, in 
which the man has seldom gained advantage, 
and the horse has been frequently rendered 
unservicable. Correction must be used to en- 
force implicit obedience after the education 
has proceeded to a certain extent, but the ear- 
lv lessons should be inculeated with kindnes« 
alone. Young colts are sometimes very per- 
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verse. Many days will occasionally pass be- 
fore they will permit the bridle to be put on, 
or thesaddle to be worn; and one act of harsh- 
ness will double or treble this time. Patience 
and kindness, however, will always prevail. 

A similar system is to be observed in break- 
ing horses for hunting or racing, and at about 
three years old the regular course of training 
may be begun. The colt is first accustomed 
to be led, and to endure the rein; he is then 
led upon soft ground. He is next mounted, 
and gradually taught the several paces, from 
the walk to the trot, canter and gallop. Each 
portion of the colt?s duty should constitute a 
seperate lesson, and be taught them perfectly 
and thoroughly before proceeding to the next. 
‘The earlier lessons should be short; but as the 
animal’s education advances, they may be in- 
creased in length, always, however, taking 
“are not to push them to such a pitch as to 
prodace absolute fatigue or disgust. 

When accustomed to his paces, the colt may 
gradually be brought into the thorougfare, 
und at length into the street. In this, of 
course, much eaution must be used, and if the 
young patient display symptoms of shying at 
any object, he must cautiously be brought to 
‘approach it, and made sensible of its incau- 
tious nature. We have now done enough in 
explaining the principle; any man of common 
undersanding, united with a moderate share 
of tact, courage and skill, riding can effect 
the rest. 


Feepinc tie Picgoxs 1x Ventce.—The fol- 
lowing extract from one of Mr. Weed’s letters 
trom Italy, describes a curious custom. THe 
Bas: 

At2 o’clock we returned to the Square to 
witness the novel and interesting ceremony of 
‘Feeding the Pigeons.’ Hundreds of people 
had collected with thesame object. The pigeons 
or doves, were coning in from different direc- 
tions and lighting about the windows and cor- 
nices of a marble palace, where they sat quite 
zravely till the first sound of the clock of San 
Mareo striking the hour of two was heard, 
when the whole fleck simultaneously settled 
down upon the pavement, under the window 
from which the seed was thrown, at the same 
moment every day, froma period so remote 
that ‘the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.’ 

To-day we went again to the same place. 
The pigeons began to collect a quarter before 
two, evidently as intent upon their dinners as 
the same number of ‘children of a larger 
growth’ would have been. Other bells sound 
ed afew minutes before, but not a dove movod 
until the hammer was heard on the clock of 
San Marco, when instantly every wing spread 
and the flock agaiin settled to the pavement. 








While busily picking up their food a dog gam- 
boled around amongst them, and children walk- 
ed into the ring without disturbing them atall. 

Some say that the Government provides the 
food for the doves. Others say that a lady, 
centuries, ago, provided im her will for the 
feeding of the pigeons, but none know when 
or why the practice originated. 


A Tool Shop and Tools. 


Every farmer ought tohave these. The shop 
should be situated near the dwelling, so that 
odd moments about the season of meals, in the 
time of showers, and rainy days, can be em- 
ployed in performing little jobs that need be 
done, such as repairing wagons, sleds, plows, 
harrows, hay racks, rakes and forks, and hoes 
which have become loosein the socket, or neeu 
new handles. These jobs every farmer needs 
to have done, and if he has not the tools to 
do them with, anda place to work, he must 
geta mechanic, spending as much time, per- 
haps, as would be required to do the work, be- 
sides haying to pay for it; or he must let it gu 
undone, which is far oftener the case, and the 
implement goes to ruin, and enough is lost in 
this way in a few years to pay for all the need- 
ful tools and a good shop. Let us see what 
would be the cost of a few tools: 





One saw, $2,00 
A square, 1,25 
Jack-plane and jointer, 3,00) 
Adz, 1,50 
Some chisels, 2.00 
Five augers, 2,75 
Cold chisel, punch,scratch aw}, file, cimlets, .7* 
Hammer, 1,U0 
Drawing knife, yXo 

S15, 1. 


This sum could not be made to pay a better 
in any other way, and with these tools any 
farmer can do his own repairing, and often 
make his own implements and fixtures, euch 
as gates, sheds, boxes to feed to eattle in, ani 
fit up a thousand contrivances which he would 
not have about him if he was obliged to emplo: 
a mechanic, and which he can now do at times 
when he cannot do anything else to advantage. 
The shop need not necessarily be expensive or 
large; 16 by 12 would answer most purposes. 
a large door should be made at one corner, 
which will admit a wagon or sleigh for re- 
pairs. Inthis house could be deposited all the 
implements of the farm, where they could be 
preserved from the weather and exposure tu 
the sun, and if they need repairing it ean he 
done at any leisure time. Indeed, the advanta- 
ges of having a place to work and a few tools 
to work with, are quite sufficient, yearly, to 
balance the expense of tools and house. 
No one will doubt this after having tried it. 
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Che Valley darmer. 


EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. 


Editor's office and Printing office, Third street, corner Pine | 


ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 1852. 
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The Law of Newspapes. 


1. Subscribers whodo not give express notice to the conu- 
trary, are Considered wishing to continue their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them till arrear- 
ages are paid. 

3. 1f snbscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the offices where they are directed, they are held res- 
ponsible until they have ordered them discoutinued and set- 
tle their bills. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without inform- 
ing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former diree- 
tion, they are hela respousibie. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
or periodical from the oflice, or removing and leaving it un- 
ealled for while in arrears to the publisher, is evidence of 
intentional fraud. 

6. Any person who reeccives &@ paper and makes use of it 
whether he has ordered it sent or uot, is held in law to bea 
subscriber. 


State Fairs.—The following are times and 
places of holding State Fairs, the prescut fall 
It will be seen that visitors to the east from 
the west may attend four or five of these Fairs 


in succession without going over any ground | 


the second time. 


Vermont, at Rutland, Sept. 1,2, 3. 
New-York, at Utica. Sept. 7, 8, 9, 10. 
American Pomologicai Congress at Philadeipha, Sept. 13, 
Ohio, at Cleveland, Sept. 15, 16, 17, 
Rhode Island Society of Improvement, at Providence, Sept 
15, 16, 17. 
Michigan, at Detfoit, Sept. 22, 23, 24. 
Canada West, at Toronto, Sept. 21, te 24, 
American Institute, at New York, Oct. 5, 
“ Exhibition of Stock, 19, 20, 21 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukie, Oct, 6, 7, 8. 
New Hamshire, Oct. 6, 7, 8. 
Georgia, Oct, 18 to 23. 
Pennsylvania, at Lancaster, Oct. 20,21, 22. 
Indiana, at Indianapolis, Oct. 19, 20,21. 





Pror. Turner.—Dr. Kennicott writing to 
the Horticulturist, thus speaks of Prof. Turn 
er; and in so doing draws a picture which every 
one, who like ourself, has had the privilege of 
a personal acquaintance will recognize as just 
and true: 

‘Though an old correspondent I never met 
Prof. Turner before—and, ts many of your 
readers may have done, I had m formed no cor- 
rect idea of the man. I had teen told that he 
was a Shobby,’—‘a visionary tieorist,’ and all 


| that sort of thing—and perhaps some of your 
jreaders may have thought the same, for he 
never hides his opinions; and their singular 
boldness, if not originality, and his forcible 
manner Of stating them, have startled his 
brethren, the school-men, and they are, con- 
sequently, more inclined to fear than love him, 
though he has really made an hundred friends 
to oneenemy; and if they would only read him 
right, and ‘the signs of the times’ too, they 
would see in his as great a friend to the re- 
ligious institutions, and polite letters, as to 
practical and scientific education. 

J. B. ‘Turner is a thoughtful men, but no 
visionary’—an innovator—but no ‘leveler.’ 
Ile is not an enthusiast-—but an earnest schol- 
ar—i learned and pious theologian—strict in 
his example, and yet liberal in his views; and 
the most earnest and unselfish man 1 ever 
knew, in his desire to give the producing clas- 

ses i liberal education, suited to their wants, 
and to the practical requirements of their sev- 
eral vocations. 

{ wish his detractors knew him as he is. I 
wish your readers could see his little place, 
and his management of it. His implements 
and machines, most of them of his own inven- 
tion and improvement, and the manner in which 
he uses them—and how much he makes of, and 
how much he makes from, afew acres. They 
would then see that he is just the sort of man 
to write for the Horticultarist, and the man to 
evolve and develop great practical thoughts and 
to sustain them. 


Tue Horricutrurist, for August comes to us 
with asmall extra containing an announcement 
‘of the death of its editor, Mr. Downing, which 
| took place after the work was printed. The 
leading article in this number by Mr. Downing 
|is upon ‘Shade Trees in Cities,? which he 
pleasantly terms ‘A funeral sermon over the 
‘remains of the Alantius!? Ah, how soon was 
, one called to preach a funeral sermon over his 
| poor murdered remains! ‘The article isa good 
/one—American all over—and although its 
| title would seem to render it render it out of 
| place in our publication, yet we think it has 
_ merits and reveals truths which will commend 
| it to rural as well as city readers. It will con- 
| sequently have a place in our Oct. number. 
| We have repeatedly commended this Jour- 
inal to the patronage of our readers, and we 
again take the opportunity to do the same 
thing. Under the editorship of Mr. Downing 
it has attained a circulation and influence 
hardly paralleled in the history of American 
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periodicals of this kind, and although we have 
no means ef knowing who will succeed to the 
chair left vacant by him, yet from the charac- 
ier and enterprize of its publishers, we hazard 
vothing in saying that every effort will be 
made to keep up its value. The Horticultu- 
ralist is published at the Cultivator office, Al- 
bany N. Y. at $3 per annum. 


Just our Sextivent.—The Ohio Cultivator, 
of Aug. 15, has the following notice of a pam- 
phlet which has been circulated we presume 
pretty freely through the country, at any rate 


~ 


elm; Oliveworts, as the common olive tree, and 
the ash; Nightshades, a3 the [rish potato, the 
tomato; the egg plant, and tobacco; Bind- 
weeds, as the sweet potato.’ 





Guano vs Go.p.—In the estimaton of some 
it would be ridiculous to compare the riches 
of California with that of the Lobos (Guano) 
Islands, yet the New York Tribune ventures 
upon the experiment, and very sensibly, too: 

Theuse of Guano has heretofore been res- 
tricted by the high price at which itis sola— 
about $45 per ton—but itis the intention to 
place the price at about $30 per ton, perhaps 





we have received ‘some less than a dozen,’ all, 
under the frank of an honorable M. C. at that. 
Department of Agriculture.—We have re- | 
«oived six or eight copies of a proposed bill, | 
purporting to have come from an lawyer of 
Nashington City, for the establishment of a 
Mepartment of Ayriculture and a United States 
\ericultural Academy; which proposed bills, | 
this gentlemen urges to unite in bringing be-| 
tore Congress. But as we do notintend to! 
‘ead Congres, or be led by it, we repectfully | 
decline. Editors are modestly requested to no- | 
tice or re-publish these bills, and also to give 
the author’s accompaning Law Circular, a 
standing place in their papers. This looks 
like an ingenious invention. Mr. Snethen may 
he a clever sort of manfor ought we know, 
but he can’t get his advertising done with us in 
that way. 
If any persons should feel ashade of doubt 
n regard to the qualifications of this gentle- 
men for the positien he has assumed, as leader 
in the work of national agricultural reform, we 
ask them only toread the 8th section of his 


first bill, and notice the very originaland clas- | 
sical terms employed for the proposed classifi- | 


cation of the agricultural products of the Un- 
ion. Thefollowing specimens are decidedly 
rich: 

‘Whether they be Seawracks for fodder or 
manure; Mungals, as the edible mushroom and 
the trutile; Lichens, as Iecland moss; Adders’ 
Tongues, suitable for the table; Ferns, whose 
tubers are food for swine, and whose roots 
serve to bind sandy soils;’ Lillyworts, as New 
Zealand flax, chives, African hemp, onions, 
garlic, leeks, shillots, and asparagus;’ ‘Birch- 
worts, as the birch and alder trees; Willow- 
worts, as the willow, the poplar, and the white 
poplar; Hempworts, as hemp and hops;’ * Soap- 
worts, as the buck-eye and horse-chesnut 
trees;’? ‘Poppyworts, as the poppy; Vineworts, 
as the grape vine,’ Almondworts, as the peach, 
nectarine, prune, cherry, wild cherry, plum, 
and almonds; Appleworts, as the apple, pear, 
and quince; Rosewosts, as the strawberry, 
raspberry, and blackberry; Elmworts, as the 


lower. ‘‘he amount of Guano on these Islands 
is estimated at fifty millions of tons, which at 
$30 per ton, is fifteen hundred million of dol- 
lars. What is California to this? That amount 
of Gaano distributed over the world would be 
of inealculable value to mankind, lightening 
the heavy toils of the agricultural laborer and 
increasing the products of his lands, while that 
amount of California gold would produce no 
relief to labor nor grow a single potato. 


To Have a Good Horse. 


It is not sufficient to have a good colt, the 
product of a superior mare with 2 stallion of 
good bleod and established reputation. ‘This 
is necessary, but it is not all that is necessary. 
A most promising colt that attracts universal 
admiration while it follows the mare, may be 
grown into 2n almost worthless horse. How 
then, having a good beginning shall we grow 
a goou horse, for good horses alone are profit- 
able to raise? By exercising the greatest care 
in their management until they have ceased to 
be colts. Many ruin, almost, a colt the first 
winter by starvation, by turning it into the yard 
to run with the young cattle to pick up a scan- 
ty nourishment and that of the cheapest and 
, coarsest food. There is on the other hand no 
one season of its \ife when care and good and 
‘full feeding of appropriate food will tell so 
‘much for good as this same first winter. A 
| friend, who, for now manr years has annual- 
| ly sold two or three young horses at the high- 
| est market prices, has often assured us that at 
ino time in the life of his colts did he take so 

good care of them and feed them better than 
‘during their first winter; and that by the ef- 
fect produced upon them the first year he 
could tell what kind of horses they would be- 
come. There issomething so absurd in scan- 
ting the supply of nourishment to a young 
growing animal Some fancy that such a 
course will rendr the animal hardy. The only 
effect produced upon a growing animal by an 
insufficient nutrition, is to hinder his best de- 
velopment. Wait until he has attained his 
growth and ther stint him if you choose. It 
can be donetheaa with lessinjury. 
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Colts are often put to hard werk at too young | 


an age. Itnot unfrequently happens that you 
will see a horse of five years with all the wear 
and tear of ten in his appearance. This should 
never be. Tho exercise of the same judement 
in the management of colts most use towards 
children would prevent this. 

Colts should be put to exercise and training 


at an early age, and may do light labor to ad- | 


vantage, but to put upon four years the labor 
proper for only six or seven years, has been 
the ruin of many & promising animal. There 
are other suggestions that occur properly in 
this connection, but we will omit them, con- 
sidering the two mentioned above as the most 
myortant.— Granile Farmer. 
Simple Remedies. 

At this season we shall do our patrons a ser- 
vice by laying before them two very cheap and 
simple remedies. 

Dysentery often proves fatal. It ean easi- 


ly be stopped by applying proper astringents. | 


A preparation of creosote is getting tu be a 


common remedy among physicians; but it is | 
dangerous stuff. ‘The best remedy is parched 


rice~-burned like coffee. After it is well 
browned, coo it by boilingin the usual way, 
and let the patient eat of it. Itdigests in an 
hour, and therefore has a tolerably quick ef- 
fect. 

For Costiveness—a thing that leads to pain- 
ful and often fatal diseases—there is n> bet- 
ter laxative than salt (chloride of sedium) dis- 
solved in water. Take a glass of warm wa- 
ter and dissolve a teaspoonful of sait in it,then 
cool with ice, and drink it off, To empty the 
contents of the bowels, it is the safest and 
best ecphratic known. It does not disturb 
the mucilage of the intestines, and causes no 
tin or weakness.-—Crusader. 





Corn Crop.—Up to Saturday last, we had 
never seen the corn crop suffer more for want 
of rain, it was literally stunted. One month 
since there never was a more flattering pros- 


VaLuaBLe Cemzent.—If you wish to refaster 
| the loose handles of knives and forks, make 
; your cement of common brickdust and rosin, 
melted together. Seal engravers understand 
| this recipt.— English Paper. 


The receipt, simple as the ingredients are, is 
a good one, but itis important that those who 
may wish to try it shvuld understand that 
-fcommon brickdust,’ does not here mean com- 
mon brickdust, but finely powdered ‘Flanders,’ 
or what is here known as *Bath’ brick. This 
composition is used by all English cuttlers. 
The following is an excellent receipe for 
turners, &c., as it is very adhesive. 1 part ro- 
Sin, 2 parts beeswax, 8 parts brickdust; melt 
together in an earthern vessel, (or crucible,) 
mix well and pour into cold water and work 
it with the hand into rolls or cakes. 





Pastry.—The flour for pastry should be of 
| the whitest and finest quality, It should be 
mixed with a broad knife, as the moisture 
and wampth of the hand makes it heavy. 

| ‘The butter should be of the best qualtiy as 
itis a little rancid it will taste. ‘lo make 
| puff paste it should haveall the salt washed 
| out. 

| ron or block tin plates are the best for ba- 
| king pastry. 

| Always use cold water (in summer iced wa- 
| ter) to mix pastry, and if it cannot be baked 
immediately, set it away in a cool place.— 
Nalional Cook Book. 





The Drought and Crops’ in Kentucky- 
Hemp, Corn, &e.—The Louisville Journal of 
the l4thsays; During the last six weeks the 
whole amount of rain which has fallen in this 
vicinity comes short of two inches, whilst reg- 
isters, we are informed, show the average de- 
posit for each of the last twelve years, during 
the same period to have been over seven inch- 





es. We learn, too, that within the said period 
of twelve years the fall of rain for July has at 





pect for an abundant crop, but having no rain! no time been less than double in amount to 
for several weeks the prospect vanished. But | the aggregate of the several showers occurring 
on Saturday last we had a most refreshing and | in the past month, The result must be a con- 
invigorating rain, which has Jone an incalen- | siderable curtailment of the corn crop, as also 
lable amount of goo; much corn that was inj} of the later planted portions of the potato 
a lingering state now looks well and promises | crop. We learn from good authority that the 
a fair yield. But the rain cme rather late} flne shower which fell in this vicinity on Mon- 
for very forward corn to do much good; the | day last, reached but a few miles towards the: 
stalk is large enough, but the ear is blighted | interior of the State. We are also informed 
and many stalks havenone. Beveral farmers, | that the hemp and corn crops throughout the 
whose prospects 2 month sinw were unusual- | fine district of country around Lexington are 
ly good for an abundant crop, tell us that the quite unpromising, and a gentleman of intelli- 
late dry weather has very materially affected | gence just retured from a visit to the western 
their prospects, and that they will now not re- | part of Tennessee, with whom we have conver- 
alize more than hilf a crop. Generally speak- | sed, makes the same unfavorable statement in 
ing, we think a gool averag crop will be | regard tothe corn and tobacco of that district 
raised this season.— Paris Mercury. | of country. 
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More Flax and Linen Manufactories. 


We yesterday examined specimens of flax 
wool, or the fiber of flax (as likewise hemp) re- 
duced by Clausen’s process, to a condition 
closely resembling that of ordinary fleece wool. 
That from hemp is harder and coarser than 
the other; but either is fine enough for ordinary 
fabrics, and at least as strong as good merino 
wool. The flax is nearly as white as sheep’s 
wool, ani may doubtless be quite so. The 
cost of the flax wool is about fifteen cents per 
pound; though in the fertile West, where Jand 
is strong and cheap, it may doubless be produ- 
ced lower. This was made at the manufactory 
in Norwich, Conn., owned by the proprietors 
of Claussen’s American patent. 

A linen factory, expected to cost some $200,- 
000, is now going up at Fall River, Mass. 

Dr. D. S. Leavitt, aided by some friends of 
the flax culture, is putting up linen maghinery 
of his own invention at Marcellus, N. Y. So 
far it seems to produce well. 

Flax is extensively grown in Ohio, and is be- 
ginning to be extensively manufctured there. 
The seed pays cost in many counties, so that 
whatever may be obtained from the fibre will 
be profit. ‘Ihe culture is being extended. 

The day is at hand when flax will rival cot- 
onas the basis of cheap and serviceable fab- 
rics, and greatly diminish the annual require- 
ment of wool. We believe flax cotton, equal 
to Sealsland, can be produced here for six 


cents per pound. If, then, good wool may be | 


obtained from flax at fifteen cents, there can 
beno doubt that an immense breadth must be 
sown annually—equal to that of wheat at 
present. And its cultivation will go far to 
stop the ruinous drain of cash or other valua- 
bles from temperate to cage’ gga climes to 
yay for raw cotton. This will necessitate a 
more diversified industry at the South, and thus 


benefit all sections. Success to flax cotton!— | 


N. Y. Tribune. 


TO OUR FARMERS. 


We, last week, threw out some hints, touch- 
ing the beauty and fertility of our farming 


country, its adaptation to the highest agricul- | 


tural purposes, and the general features of at- 
tractiveness which it possesses. 

We have one fault to find to our farmers, 
although we cannot, perhaps, induce them in- 
to our belief, we confidently entertain the con- 
viction that the day is not far removed, when 
they will acknowledge our correctness. 

the fault of which we speak, is that of cul- 
tivating too much ground. It is well enough 
for the farmer to procure all the good land 
that his means will allow, but it is the height 
of folly to undertake to cultivate all he has, or 
the half, or third of what some have. 
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We made ita point to observe the operations 
of the thrifty farmers, and we invariably found 
the size of his farm to correspond with his 
means of culture and the force to be employed. 
One man can sow a great deal of wheat, but it 
will take more than one man to reap what he 
has sown. ‘The prudent farmer will consider 
carefully how much ground he can harvest, and 
he will till that well and carefully, ana the re- 
sult will be, that his crop, although smaller 
than his neighbors, is much better and more 
profitable, because better cultivated and bet- 
ter saved. His cropshave been commensurate 
with his ability, and nothing more, and there- 
fore it is that none of them have suffered from 
not being cut and secured in time. He has all 
done within the proper harvesting season, and 
he goes early to work to prepare his grounds 
for the ensuing fall and its seed time. He is 
never hurried, never pushed, but is always 
ready to make the best use of the best weather, 
and so moves along, fuli of hope and encour- 
agement. His neighbor goes to work, puts all 
the ground he can under cultivation, without 
seeming to think that a harvest time will come, 
when all that he is putting in must be carefully 
garnered, else all his labor shall have been 
vain. ‘The karvest time comes, and he sees 
more work a head of him than he can accom- 
plish without assistence. Kither from a scar- 
city of hands in a new country, or want of his 
own ability, he isnotable to command suficient 





force, and so goes to work, to make the best 
use of his time and means that he can, and in 
his efforts to secure the whole of his large crops, 
| he secures none of them as they ought to be, 
and in the end loses a large portion of them 
all, perhaps either by being damaged by rain, 
or being too long exposed to the ripening sun, 
before cutting. The consequence is, that, dis- 
couraged and disheartened, he loses the spirit 
necessary to successful farming, and never 
comes up to his neighbors, either in prosperity 
or true happiness —Miner’s Express. 





| 

! -_--=— 

| UTILITY OF BIRDS AND SNAKES. 

| These are among the most useful of the far- 
| mer’s aids, in seeuring his crops from insect 
depredations; and yet manifest as_ this is to 
| every observing nan, they are frequently pur- 
sued and hunted from the premises as if they 
| were his worst enemies. ‘The martin, the swal- 
|low and the wrm, which may almost be con- 
| sidered among the domestics of the farm; and 
the sparrow, tie robin, the blue bird, the 
wood-pecker, bob-o’-link, the thrush, the ori- 
ole, and nearly all the songsters of the field, 
accomplish more for the destruction of noxious 
| flies, worms aad insects, which are the real 
enenies of thefarmer, than all the nostrums 
ever invented. And hence the folly of thatab- 
surd custom of tcare crows in the growing corn- 
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fields and orchards, to which I have alluded. 
he chickens and ducks do the farmer more 
benefit than injury in the garden and pleasure 
grounds, if kept out of the way while the young 
plants arecoming up. A troup of young tur- 
keys in a field will destroy their weight in grass- 
hoppers every three days, during their preva- 
lence in summer or autumn. A pair of spar- 


rows, while feeding their young, consume over | 


5,000 catapillars a week. One hundred crows 
devour a ton and ahalf of grubs and insects in 
one season. Even the hawk and the owl, the 
objects of general aversion, rid the fields and 
woods of innumerable squirrels, moles and 
field mice. 
predators upon the crops, after having exhaus- 


ted the stores of worms and insects which they | 


invariably devout, and to this extent these lit- 
tle quadrupeds are themselves benefactors. 


The smaller species of the hawk and owl, | 


when pressed by hunger, will resort to grubs, 
beetles, crickets and grasshoppers, in the ab- 
sence of larger game. That loathsume mons- 
ter the bat, in its hobgoblin flight, destroys 
his bulk of flies in a single night. Slight in- 
jury may occasionally be done tothe grain and 
fruit by the smailer birds, and when thus in- 
trusive, some temporary precaution will suf- 
fice to prevent much loss. But whatever loss 
may thus occur, the balance of benefit to the 
farmer from their presence, is generally in their 
favor; and instead of driving them from his 
grounds, he should encourage their social vis- 
its by kind and gentle treatment, and by pro- 
viding trees and pleasant shrubbery for , 
accommodation. 

The Toad, apparently dull, squat, and of 
the soil’s hue, whatever that may be; he sits 


quiet and meditative, yet watchful in the thick | 


shade of some overgrown cabbage; and as the 


careless insets buzz by or the grub or bettle| 


crawl lazily along, unheedful of danger, he 
loads his aldermanie carcass with the savory 
repast. Sixteen fresh beetles, a pile equal to 
his feasting b@lk, have been found in the sto- 
mach of asingle toad. 

The striped snake is a harmless object about 
the farm premises, and like the toad, he is a 
great gormandizer of worms and insects. ‘The 
sole drawback to his merits, arises from his 
frequently feasting on the toad and frog.—Am. 
Farm Book. 


Tae arvest.—lIllinois has perhaps never 
enjoyed a richer harvest than the present 
year. ‘ihe wheat crop is now safely gathered, 
and much of it already in market, and the 
husbandman is enjoying theavails. The quan- 
tity of wheat grown is unusually large, the 
quality never better, and the price good. The 
corn crop is very promising. Oats and small 
grain are very good. Of peaches there are 


The last are frequently great de- | 


leir | 


but few, but apples are very abundant, and 
of asuperior quality. The Irish potato is ex- 
cellent and very abundant. The same is true 
| of all the roots. On the whole so abundant 
| crops have seldom been seen in Illinois, where 
}usually the labors of the husbandman are 
| better rewarded than in any other place that we 
iknow of. ‘The people ought this year especial- 
ly to hold, like the ancient Jews, the feast of 
| tabernacles to give thanks to God for the fruits 
of the fields. Liberal thank offerings in the 
form of ‘material aid;’ to the various benevo- 
lent institutions, should be made by every far- 
mer. ‘The Lord helpus to be as thankful as 
we are blest. 





Carrer Corree.—A correspondent of the 
Rural New Yorker says: ‘If the carrot be prop- 
erly prepared and dried with care by a gentle 
heat, the beverage made therefrom is in all 
respects equal to the best Java. lt is also a 
Yankee custom as well as German. ‘The good 
old Dr. Tracy, of Middletown, Connecticut, of 
whom it could be said in his day, there were 
none more successful in his practice, adminis- 
tered the carrot successfully in cases of jaun- 
dice, and pure carrot coffee was a favorite 
prescription of his for patients, especially 
those in a convalescent state. 

‘The carrots, when dried, may be used with- 
out grinding. In this case, clear coffee is ob- 
tained, of a delicate color, and without the 
trouble of settling it or having grounds. When 
this method is taken, the full strength is not 
obtained at the first drawing. 

The addition of good sweet beets, rather im- 
proves the quality. ‘They may be dried at the 
sime time andin the same manner, and with 
the carrots. Let those who never used the 
carrot for this purpose, make a trial, and they 
| Wi'l be pleased to find they can have a fine ar- 

ticle, equal to any real coffee, and devoid of 
| the bad effects which many do tell us arise 
| from habits of coffee driaking. 





Serrixa Guass witnour Purry.—The meth- 
‘od of setting glass without putty, recently 
}invented, is the following:—The window 
sash is made entirely of wood, the outside 
|permanent. The inside is framed in such a 
manner that the parts can be readily remo- 
ved, for the purpose of inserting the glass, 
which is placed between strips of rubber, 
which when the parts of the sash are repla- 
iced, causes the glass to be perfectly firm. 
|The moveable parts of the sash are secured 
to their place by a knob screw, which makes 
a pretty finish. The advantages of this 
method of setting glass must be obvious upon 
®& moment’s reflection.— Hallowell Gazette. 








Surely some people must know themselves; 





many think about nothing else. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 





Conducted by 
Y Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 


A Word to Mothers, 


ON ILOME EDUCATION, 


Kvery mother can do much to edueate her 


i children at home, although she may attend to 
a . . 
4 her household duties herself. 
f Kducation does not consist in merely going 


to school, with a satchel full of books, to pore 
ver hourafter hour. Children canbe better 


educated at home until they are ten or twelve 


ever good. 
an early age to school for six hours a day the 
mother and older sisters should attend to the 
education of the little ones at home. They 


learn faster, grow faster, and are more intelli- 


gent. Children are constantly asking ques- 


tions and observing every thing around them. 


and in this way they gain a great deal of in- 
formation. Girls Gan be farther advanced in 
s their ordinary studies at home until they are 

cen or twelve years old, besides learning much 
‘They 
zrow up healthier and stronger, and when 


that is useful about Gomestic alfairs. 


| they go to school they learn much faster, 
without the physical injury they always suffer 
when sent to school tov young, children should 
not be confined over an hour at a time until 


be they are over ten years old, it does them great | 


i injury. 

4 Mothers, when you are about your domes- 
tic employments let the little girls be around 
you and see what you are about, and when 
they ask questions, as they surely will, do not 
yl get out of patience with them but answer them 


" in @ way that they will understand what you} 


4 are engaycd in. Do noi drive the little boys 
out of doors furfear they will disturb you, but 
let them, foo, see and understand what you 
household af- 


are doing. A knowledge of 


fairs never will hurt a man or boy, that we 
know. We were well acquainted with two 
boys who used to take turns weekly in doing 
the housework, their mother being sickly; yet 
it did not prevent one from becoming a suc- 
cessful merchant in a large city, nor the other 


; school. 


vears old than they cua be at any school how- ; 
Instead of confining children at 


they take an interest in every thing that is done | 


| from going through college and engaging in u 
respectable and profitable business. 
When by the help of the children you get an 


: | Opportunity to sit down, tell them that you are 


going to keep school and that if they get theiy 


lessons well, you will tell or read thuma pret- 
_ty story when they get through, or that you 


will be their teacher, and not send them to 
This will encourage them; they will 


'Jearn more in one hour a day at home than 


they will in » week at any ordinary school. 
Give them lessons according to their age and 
capacities, and let them get them while you 
attend to your sewing and other employments, 
It will tuke but little of your time. 
tried the experiment and find it works well 


We have 


In this way you will bring up your children in- 
dustrious, domestic and intelligent, besides 
You 


the sume time sow the good seed that wil! 


making them love your society, ean at 


; Spring up unto everlasting life and your chil- 


, dren wiil rise up and call you blessed.’ 


We have but few veyetable plants to culti- 
vate, and not land for what we have, so that 
we cannot write about this kind of plants, but 
we have what is more important, immortal 
plants, God has intrusted to our care, Some 
he has already transplanted; the others he has 
best 
ner he has given us wisdom and strength to do 


left us we want to cultivate in the man- 


and we may occasionally give to mothers our 
experiments as we find them successful. 





! Children obey your parents in youth; and 
‘when you are no longer under their eare, let 
not your reverence abate. Ify@by the provi- 
dence of God you should rise above them in the 
world, grow not ashamed of them. When they 
are bending under the infirmaties of old age, 
‘still continue to treat them with respect as well 
as affection.—Dr. Freeman. 


| Kinp Orvices.—Once adeer was brought up 
‘from a little fawn with a dairy of cows; with 
them she went afield and with them returned 
to the yard. ‘Lhe dogs of the house knew her, 
{but if strange dogs came along and gave her 
| chase she ran to the cows, who drove the pur- 
j suers off with their horns. 
Oneea great friendship sprang up between 
a hen and a horse. These two spent much of 
their time together in a lonely orchard where 
they saw no creature but each other. ‘The hen 
would cluck around uim with afriendly cluck, 
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vad rab herself gently against his legs, while 
the horse would step cautiously, lest he should 
rramplo on his humble companion. ‘Thus are 
‘here kind offices among the brutes, and les- 
sons for us.—Child’s Paper. 


My Lirrie Sister.-—As | noticed some wild 
Lowers springing up upon the grave of my lit- 
tle sister, L was reminded of a touching inci- 
fent that occurred as she lay in her shroud. 
little boy across the way had been her daily 
companion in play, till they became so attach- 
od to each other that they could hardly be con- 
‘ented apart for anhour. For some time pre- 
ious to his playmate’s sickness, little Allis had 
been nursing a rose-plant for her in his ma’s 
creen-house, with the intention of presenting 


it to ber in full bloom. But just before the | 


ilossoms were out, his little resy-cheeked Ce- 
lia had withered and fallen. It was a hearty 
ilow to his fond heart. He was a sad and sin- 
core mourner. Jfe came and looked unon his 
rule and silent playmate, and grioved as if his 
ieart would break. Sadly disappvinted was 
he that the rose had not blossomed, so that h- 
“ould give itto her before she died. At one of 
his visits, the evening before she was put into 
ior shroud, he brought a swelled bud from his 
jlant and left it lying upon her bosom; aud be- 
old, in the morning it was a full-blown rose. 
Child’s Paper. 





Inrerestine To HouseKeerers.—The 
lowing we find in a Bermuda paper: 

Tomato Figs.—\t will be noticed that Mr. 
'. Bb. dleyl, chemist and druggist in this town, 
edtained a prize at the show held at Mount 
Langton last Wednesday for Tomato Figs. 
\s the tomatoes prepared according to Mr. 
Heyl’s plan are very delicious, and may be 
made an article of export, we have obtained 
‘rom him a copy of his receipe which we sub- 
join for general information: 
‘Take six pounds of sugar to one peck (or | 
ixtecn pounds) of the fruit, scald and remove , 
‘he skin of the fruit in the usual way, cook | 
wer a fire, their own juice being sufficient with- | 
out the addition of water, until the sugar pene- 
trates, and they are clarified; they are then | 
‘taken ont, spread on dishes, flattened, aud 
‘ried in the sun. A small quantity of the syr- 
up should be occasionally sprinkled over them 
whilst drving, after which pack them down in 
hoxes, treating cach layer with powdered su- 
gar. ‘The syrup is afterwar 's concentrated and 
bottled for use. They keep well from year to 
year, and retain their flavor surprisingly, which 
isnearly that of the best quality of fresh figs. 
The pear-shaped or single tomatoes answer the 
purpose best. Ordinary brown sugar may he 
used, a large portion of which is retained in 
syrup, 


fol- 





Crushed Jewels. 
| Ah, me! two jewels crushed in the casket ; 
two buds withered in the home wreath ; two 
| flowers faded in the household vase? Lo, the 
| babies slumber! Whiter than unhewn mar- 
| ble, colder than drifted snow. Brush away 
| the wavy huir, there are no sin-lines on those 
; white brows, no ecare-shades in the depths of 
jthuse dark and dreamy eyes; no line, nor 
mark, nor shade, on those meek, Madonna fa- 
| ces, upturned and pale, and passionless, Not 
| long their little feet pattered along life’s high- 
way, ere they grew weary and sank by the 
iwayside. ‘Thenthe golden gates opened, mis- 
ty forms bent v’er them, white hands bore the 
_tiny travelers into the pure land. The crowa 
rested very, very early on their heads; angels 
guided, God led them, the short journey they 
‘have taken. Look! his signet resteth on them 
| His seal on the pure brow, [lis staff in the 
baby hands! All around thee, evermore will 
| be the rustling of the silver wings in the moon- 
, light—the gleaming of white furms, the print 
of small, shadowy fect in thy life-path; the 
tap of tiny fingers on the window panes, when 
the rain comes, tales on each flower leaf, 
moaning melodies in the rush of the southern 
winds. — 
| Peeper, darker grows the rolling ocean: 
imightier, stronger the sigh of the northern 
blast. Deeper, darker, thy heart’s waters— 
{mightier, stronger thy despair. The gush of 
| childish glee is hushed; never more will those 
| young eyes pver iato thine, baby faces glance 
| before thee, little forms glide by thee, warm, 
‘dimpled hands clasp confidingly thine own. 
Ye only have the memory, three-fold, holy me- 
-mory that 


There has been childish laughter, 
Fovtsteps quick and light, 
Baby voices chim ng, 
Young eyes flashing bright. 
Ton-s of deep, rich music, 
Thrilling the heart all through, 
Eyes, which stole frem violets 
The darkness of their hue. 


Cheeks, which borrowed shading 
From the rose’s leaf; 

Brows, untouched by pencils 
Of the painter's grief. 

Tiny forms, at twhight bowing— 
Beside their mvuther’s chair, 

Dimpled hands upraised to heayen— 
‘In attitude of prayer,’ 


But Jesus cent bis Jeweller down, 
To crush them one and all; 

Ife said that He had need of them, 
To deck his coronal, 

So give back to Ilis keeping, 
The jewel Hes has given, 

Knowing tull well, you’!) find them 
All reget in Heaven. 
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From the Olive Branch. 
Little Jerry and the Miser. 


‘Now Jerry, Gear, [ insist upon yonr taking 
this good, warm, homespun shawl; to be sure 
your coatis thick, ifit is shabby looking but you 
have got to ride in an open sleigh, child, 
and over those two cold, endless bridges, you 
can send it home to-morrow, maybe, by some 
milk-man or other.’ 

‘Yes, boy, take the shawl,’ chimed in little 
Jerry’s father, ‘mother knows what’s best for 
you; Mary thought she should perish coming 
from father’s this morning: the air is still, but 
sharper than a sword’s point; if it was more 
than thirty minutes ride, | wouldn’t let you go 
sucha day.’ 

So bundled up in handkerchiefs and mittens, 
and his great shaggy coat with the warm wool- 
en shawl, of itself quite a burden, little Jerry 
thought, the rosy-cheeked, sparkling-eyed boy 
jumped into the open sleigh, and took his seat 
near an old man, the only occupant beside him- 
self. 

After good bye’s and a merry laugh or two, 
they glided over the crisp snow. Whew! how 
the air cut across those two red cheeks, and 
even penetrated down through his coat collar 
and went whisking round his neck til it ting- 
ied again. But Jerry didn’t mind it much, his 
}lood was young and warm, his health vigor- 
ous, his heart beat high with pleasure at the 
prospect of a ride, for it was a luxury he sel- 


dom enjoyed—and the gay throngs, dashing | 
real good man; and when | hear folks say he’s 


equipages, laughing faces and brilliant shops, 
occupied his attention till he neared the bridge; 
and there the cold became so intense that even 
his buoyancy gave out, and he cowered down 
closer in his seat. Presently reellecting the 
shawl he bundled himself, ears and all in it, 
and began to think that on the whole he was 
quite comfortable, when suddenly he heard 
something that sounded very much like a sigh; 
and on glancing up, he saw the old gentleman 
holding his thread-bare coat collar with his 
emaciated fingers, and shaking with the cold. 
Poor old man, there he sat, his peaked chin, 
and pointed nose, and hollow cheeks almost 
purple with the cold. 

It was but the thought of a second for Jerry 
to swing off the great blanket from his chubby 
little body, and with a look of commiseration 
at the thin clothes of the old, offer it with child- 
ish earnestness. 

‘No, no, I don’t want it boy, keep it, keep it; 
0-h-o-h,’ and in spite of himself his teeth chat- 
tered again, for the cold was frightful. 

‘But you must take it; I’m warm, see here, 
and see here—and look at these;’ and he poin- 
ted alternately at his cuvats and red comforter, 
and thick mittens; ‘oh! you must have it, 
you’ve got no overcoat, and besides you’re a 
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very old man, and I can stant the cold; please 
take it sir.’ 

‘No, no, boy, I say put it on; your mother 
wouldn’t thank me ifshe knew I robbed you of 
your comfort going over this long bridge; put 
it on and thank the Lord you’re young.’ 

‘Then if you won’t take it Ishall layit on 
the seat,’ spoke up little Jerry quite bravely; 
he was hurt that the man was so obstinate, 
when he was all aglow with his warm coat and 
his kindly heart. 

‘Well youngster, since you say sc, let me 
have it, and thank you kindly, my boy,’ said 
the old man with a softening glance as he took 
the shawl in his numb fingers and carefully 
wrapped it about him, and the pleasd glanced 
with which he folded his arms beneath it, fair- 
ly made the little boy’s heart leap with pleas- 
ure at this opportunity of making an old man 
so comfortable. 

‘How fur do you go, my little fellow?’ ask- 
ed the stranger. 

‘Oh! to grandpa Snelling’s; and you sce he’s 
not very well, and sister—that’s Mary—and | 
go out there by turns to keep him company- 
Mary’s come home with a cold, and so Pm go- 
ing now.? 

-And where does your grandpa live?? 

‘Why! don’t you know? In the green cottage, 
just behind Mr. Farrell’s great white house.’ 

‘Oh! you mean miser Farrell’s,’ exclaimed 
the old man with a little, quick glance in the 
boy’s face. 

‘They call him that, but J don’t,’ for he’s a 


a miser, [ want to tell ’em what J know about 
him.’ 

‘And what do you know,’ asked the other 
with a quiet smile.’ 

‘Why! I know that when grandpa hadn’t any 
body to help him last winter, because father 
was sick with the rheumatic fever, and mother 
was sick too, and they couldn’t neither of them 
leave the house at all, somebody sent grandpa 
everything he wanted. Potatoes were carried 
into the cellar, and wood left at his door; and 
Iknow who did it—that same miser Farrell 
that people talk about, and if everI geta 
chance—they say he don’t like children—I 
mean to thank him for his kindness to our dear 
good grandpa, we all love him so much. Do 
you think, sir, a miser would have done that?’ 

‘He was guided by the same motive, per- 
haps, that you was, when you lent the poor old 
man your shawl; some boys would have thought 
only of their own comfort, and cared nothing 
for that of a stranger.’ 

‘I’m glad I ain’t one of the ‘some boys’ 
then,’ replied Jerry, with aludicrous shake of 
his curly head, but see—here’s Mr. Farrell’s 
house, and—why! are you going to stop here?’ 

*Yes, my little man, I know Mr. Farrell very 
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intimately; be sure I will make him acquainted | spoiled. True courtesy, true benevolence is 


with your good opinion, and Pll keep the shawl 
till to-morrow.’ , 

Jerry had not recovered from his astonish- 
ment when he was set down at his grandfath- 
er’s door; but thesmell of frying dough-nuts, 
and the cold nose of Pointer’ against his face 
soon drove away the recollection of the stran- 
ger who stopped ut the miser’s great white 
house. 


‘1 dont know what we shall do,’ said Henry 
Nelson, who sat with his head on his hand, 
looking despondingly into the fire. ‘The rem- 
nant of that fever bids fair to hang on a year 
longer; the house rent accumulates, the coal 
Hill is due, and the children’s clothes are get- 
ting the worse for wear.? 

Ilis wife did not answer, but as she wiped 
nway a few starting tears, she feared to tell 
him thatthe butcher and several other credit- 
ors had vent threatening messages that very 
morning. A knock at the door prevented her 
from weeping outright, but before she could 
unswer it, a lean old man with a bundle in his 
land, came in, supported by avane, and sat 
down opposite the discouraged couple. 

‘in a plain man,’ he said in answer to their 
somewhat startled looks, ‘and a lone one, and 
a mun that uses few words; words ain’t money. 
Yesterday | left my business without providing 
myself with sufficient clothing; your boy was 
in the sleigh, he had this shawl and lent it to 
me. Llike that boyv—I’ma lone man with 
plenty of money; your father rents one of my 
cottages. ‘Lhe cottage is his, if you will let 
your son live with me; let me care for hin as 
if he were my own—-give him an education, and 
make him aman; see you often—call every day 
if he likes. He’s a good boy, gota noble heart; 
never took such a faney in my life. Well! 
what do vou say? Vil do anything for you— 
Llove that boy und L want hin; Pl help you 
out of your difficulties, and if you ever can pay 
me,well and good. Perhaps you don’t know ine; 
Pm old man Farrell, your landlord; come, 
come sir, don’t you say no; let the boy live 
with me.” 

‘Ciod bless you,’ burst from the lips of both, 
as they heard the name of their benefactor, the 
so-called penurious Farrell. Kagerly they con- 
sented to his wishes, thanking the Almighty for 
their noble little son, whose unselfish act had 
won him such a destiny. In a few days receip- 
ted bills poured in; with the weight lifted from 
liis heart, Nelson’s health improved, and he 
was soon able to resume his business. 

And to-day at one of the universities Jerry 
Nelson is an eager student. Frank-looking and 
sunny-hearted, he is the pet and pride of all 
his friends, aud bids fair to come into pos- 
Session of his great fortune without being 





, reach the proper weight. 


always a gainer, if not in gold, in hearts. 


Weicut axp Vatve or Eoos.—It is most 
extraordinary, that the varieties in the weight 
and value of eggs, as an article of merchan- 
dise, should have been so universally over- 
looked, So far as known, it has always been 
the custom everywhere to sell eggs by number 
without respect to size, weight, or peculiar 
quality. Yet no absurdity can be greater. 
It has been ascertained by careful experiments 
recently made by the author, that the fair av- 
erage weight ofa dozen of eggs is 22 1-2 oz. 
Recently; on application to a provision deal- 
er, he made answer to the inquiry addressed 
tohim, that he made no difference in the 
price of his eggs. On examination of his stock, 
it appeared that the largest eggs weighed 24 
oz. per dozen, and the smallest only 14 1-2. 
In one case, a fraction over eleven eggs would 
equal the average weight of a dozen, and in 
the otker it would require over eighteen eggs to 
It appeared, to our 
mutual astonishment, that the difference in 
weight between the two kinds was about one- 
half, while the price was the same. 

Tur Srork’s aN Empiem or Fintan Arrec- 
T10N.—The storks are birds very much vener- 
ated in the East on account of their love for 
their parents. ‘These birds are said to tak 
care of their parents when they become old and 
lose their feathers, so that they cannot fiy. 





: They hover over them when exposed to cool- 


ing damps, drive off all their enemies, bring 
food for them, and when on the wing their 
aged mother tires they bear her on their own 
back. 


‘The stork’s an emblem of true piety: 

Because when age has seized and made his dain 
Unilt for fight, the grateft) young one takes 
lis mother on his back, provides her tuod, 
Kepaying thus her care of him, 

Ere he was fit to tly. 


Very True.—One of the saddest items of 
news in the papers, is every now and then ai 
account of the failure of the crops in different 
sections of the country. How few think, when 
reading of the ravages of a hail-storm, of the 
‘weavil,’ or the ‘joint worm,’ desolating fields 
almost ready for the harvest, of the toil that 
cleared the forest, ‘logged,’ burnt brush, plow- 
ed in new soil, and sowed the seed—or of the 
hopes that have attended its silent growth; and 
all to be swept away at last, as it were in « 
night. It ishard, very hard, to see the labors 
of the year brought to such a sad termination. 


Wheat, rye, oats, and barley should never 
follow each other in a course of rotatiom 
there should always be an intervening hoed 
crop between them. 
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Wommererinl, 
ST. LOUIS MARKET—WILOLESALE. 
VALLEY FARMER OFFICE; Aug. 24, 1502. 
emMp—per ton, $75 t $35. Demand iight. 
¥LOUR—per bbI., country, $3 00 tu $2.4 
$4.50—Dull. 
WHEAT—yper bushel, 65 to 80 cents. 


t Ys » ) ov 


CORN—per bushel, 37 to 45 cent-. 
OATS—per bushel, 25 to 26 couts. 
BARLEY—per busii«l © 0 to 6U oonts. 
Mess PonK—per bbl, $2).09. 

PICKLED HAMs—per Ib., 51-2 cents. 
LARD—per Ibey Nu. 1, 10 bo 11 1-2 cents. 
SUGAR—Dper 1b., Connon, d to 6 1-4 cently 
SLOLASSES-——per gallon, 2) lo 49 Ceuta. 


COFFEE-—per Ibe, Riv, 9 tu 10 cents. 





SALTI—pic sack, $ 











ST. LOUIS RETAIL MARKET. 
' Live Chickens—$1 20 to $1 50 per doz. 
Table butter—15 to Z0 per lb. | 

Fresh pork --7e per 1b. 

Veul—-7e per ih. 

Lamb—20 to 60e 2 quarter. 

Reef—7 to &e per Ib. 

Hams—lGe per lb. 
! Ferog—10e per doz, 


| Green Corn——5¢ per doz. 
Potatoes—20 to 40e ner bushel. 
Anples—From 40 to $L 50 per bushel, 
Plums—$1 50 to $2 per bushel. 
‘Lomatoes —40e ner bushel. 
Cabhage—25e¢ por doz. 
Peaches—From %2 to %&3 per bushel. 


The fiish tables were never better supgliel 


than this morning. 





"44 TRON—per ton, coll blast, $24, Wild game of varions kinds is now daily 
HAW—per hundred, timothy, 40 tu 55 vents. broveht in ly the hanters from Hlinols. ‘Th: 
rte ND CHEKSE—Fair count butier, 9 & ) " H “ PF .. ae 
UTTER AND CHEESE—Pair ¢ yb rt market in general is ubundantly suppliod. 
vod to prime, 14 to iGe, choice Ohio ral, IS tutzco. WLR. ‘ 
oese T ted to 7 1-22 for prim CONTE NTS. 
JASTON BEANS—last sal of prime were at 800 per | To Members of the Le-isiatvre: Counterfelt Detecters 
hel. i A New Thrashing Machine 29° 
; Legislative Aid to Aurioettnee 29% 
KSWAK— smal ots mw ‘ f Yo per! no . — 
BEESWAX—Salea small, lots prane 4 Pay b. 1G, Bamundean: Ohio and Miss ssippl Pailroad; Cure 
to 


PLANS EE D—rrime seed bs taken at Yeo per bushe.. 
TALLOW—Last saiesot No. bat Ta 7) 
PRATIE oS—-Primne new are bold at 33 per ibe 
fi DK s—sales dey tint at Je 


fromthe Ss. | 


ST. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. , 


tlogs—'Lhe supply of fat hogs from Lilinos 


since Jast reports has been better than 
usual. Speculators are busy ia selecting the 


vest to transport to other places-—which caus- 
ex prices tu be firm and steady at previous 
yuotations, At present but very tew come 
down the upper rivers, the stage of water be- 
ing so low. 

Beer Carrte—Yesterday a drove contain- 
ing 275 beeves im prime condition, arrived 
from the Chocktuw Nation, designed to go by 
land to Virginians The market has been a lit. 
tie more brisk the pa.t week, and a little more 
netivity prevails, yet everything appears to 
favor the highest prices. City butchers are 
now paying $4 to $4 50 for merchantable beef; 
if selected, as high as $5 to $5 25 is asked, 

Cabves—There is but a small quantity in 
tie vards thisweek. The demand is far great- 
er than the supply. City butchers take all 
in good condition for city use and pay at for- 
ner rates. ‘ ve 

Suerr—Although several droves have come 
in this week, yet the prices are firm and stea- 
dy, averaging about SL 25 a head; those of 
superior quality a shade higher. 

Lamps~-Ar» in brisk Qemand, and command 
the highest ratces. Supply in market sinall. 

Cows witt CaLyes—Prices are fully sustain- 
el] according to previous qutations. ‘The 
yards are very indifferently supplied. 
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To corres: ondent Boone counts: The crops; To mem- 





bers of Congress: Advance inthe beet and pork mar- 
ket; Po k: The Peach crop: The Tobacco crop; How 
to prick Pirkin Butter a 
Norh Weterm Fruit Grower's Associations The New 
mrat 16 pecrees below zeT 2 
Osage Orarnre Hedjes re 
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fo ks ha 


| Boone county Acricnuituretand Mechanical Association str 
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| Deathof A. J. owning; Peppermes the Flies 307 
| Not much of Ancthing trom Nothing; Gheap method of 
| Painting; Dead Shot fer Bed Bugs 304 
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| Sheep Musbandry 313 
| Farmers and Insanity; Grape culture in the United 
' States 314 
| Agricnitural Societies; Rain Water vs. Cholera = ’ 
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| Pear ¢: ltnre—-the Biuisht. Bathing 
| Agriculture in Pranee; White Ciover: Cuitivation about 
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} Wemony; Moisture by deep viowing; Sythes BES 
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| Practical hints; Heaithfuiness of grapes 320 
| Breaking the horse 321 
| Feeding the Pigecus in Venice: A tool shop and tools 322 

EDITORIAL, 


| Prof. Turner: The Horticulturist ou 
| Guano vs. Gold; Tohave a good horse; Just our Senti- 
ments 321 
Simple Remedies: Corn crop: Pastry; The Drought and 
Crops in Kentucky 325 
Mcre Flax and Linnen Mannfactories; To eur Farmers; - 
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Utility of Birds and Snakes 
The Harvest; Carrot Coftee; Setting glass without puty 324 
THE FAMILY ClaoCLE. 
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Dr. J. IL. Jorpan is an authorized agent fcr 
the Valley Parmer in Missoariand Lowa. 
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